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Teachers’ Helps for 
Second Semester 
New Publications This Year 


Syllabus for a First Course in Educational 
Psychology 
By F.*G. Knicot—G. M. Rucu 
State University of Iowa. Price $1.00. 
“The syllabus is in thirty lessons filled with pointed 
thought, provoking questions prepared in the inter- 
“est of economy of time and effort on the part of the 


instructors.” Used with Gate’s Textbook. 


. ‘ e ° 
Problems in the Teaching of Arithmetic 
By Knicut, Luce anp Rucu 
“A small easy read teacher’s aid conveying impor- 
tant aspects of elementary school arithmetic.” Pric« 

$1.25. 
° . ‘ 
Syllabus in History of Education 
By Forest C. Ens1gn—O. T. Doran 
State University of Jowa. Price $1.90. 
“The only prepared book of its kind affording the 
means of a combination text and lecture note book 
on the subject.” 
We will gladly send examination copies to 
interested instructors. 


THE IOWA SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


8 South Clinton Street 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 











- Brief Guide to the 
PROJECT METHOD 


By James F. Hosic 
and Sara E. Chase 


A handbook for teachers that gives sample projects 
and practical hints and helps, as well as a discussion 


oi the theory. 


the 
It tells the teacher 

1. How she may get the project started 

2. What her role in the work should be 

How to overcome difficulties 

4. How to measure the success of the work. 
Twenty projects are described. They were carried 
out in a public school and touch every subject of the 
curriculum. They include each of the six elemen- 
tary grades, the kindergarten, and subnormal classes. 
Each type of project is illustrated. A bibliography 
i described projects is included. Any teacher who 
yants to proceed with the project method can find 
definitely from this book how to use it suc- 
ae 


cesstuny 
Cloth. 253 pages. Price $2.00 


Ro 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 














For the teacher who would train 


SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


THE HORN LEARN TO STUDY READERS concentrate on develop- 





ing the power to uSe books. Every lesson gives specific training in 
accurate comprehension and sound association. Hundreds of teachers 
have seized upon this unique reading-and-study scheme as the one 
way to insure the habit of effective study. Book One, Book Two 
and the Horn-Shields Flash Cards now out. Other books will be 


published shortly. 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
New YORK GINN AND COMPANY conti 
LONDON SAN FRANCISCO 
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MOUTH HYGIENE 


There are many reasons why mouth hygiene 
should be professionally and skilfully taught 
in every school in city and country, and there 
is not one reason why it should not be given 
universa! attention. 

Any objection because it would take time 
that should be given to fundamentals is as 
absurd as to object to good roads for automo- 
biles because bad roads make horses sometimes 
a necessity. 

Every child every year in school needs 
mouth hygiene, and he will profit from it every 
year thereafter, while some children may get 
some benefit in school from a knowledge of 
the least common multiple or a knowledge of 
the predicate nominative, and may some time 
in the future be glad that they can recognize a 
least common multiple or a predicate nomina- 
tive if they meet it in life. Every dollar, every 
minute of a teacher’s time invested in mouth 
hygiene will pay a sure dividend, will be a sate 
investment for life. Every school in 





America should invest in mouth hygiene now 
and evermore. 





Young women in the State University of 
Indiana cannot have their automobiles there. 





CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING 


Chancellor John G. Bowman of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh announces plans for build- 
ing of “the Cathedral of Learning,” at the 
entrance of Schenly Park. It will be fifty-two 
stories in height and will cost ten million 
dollars and will accommodate twelve thousand 
students. When Dr. Bowman accepted the 
chancellorship he had a few distinct objectives. 
It should be a great creative scientific indus- 
trial institution, and its creations have already 
astonished the world. It should give the youth 
in Western Pennsylvania as good opportunity 
as could be had in any institution of learning 
in the world at slight expense, and it should 
promote the art of teaching and the science 
of education in Western Pennsylvania as well 
as they are promoted anywhere by any insti- 
tution, and this has been achieved. Now the 
Chancellor has a hitherto unexpressed objec- 
tive to have the largest and best university in 
the world to accommodate the largest num- 
ber of students with the best of everything 
ever provided by any institute of learning. 
Chancellor Bowman is the youngest man who 
has ever been privileged to arrange for great 
achievements such as he has the means to pro- 
vide. : 


4 +0+4+0+-}+0+ 
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Secretary of State Hughes says that the 
government has proposed to Persia that the 
sum of approximately $110,000, due in reim- 
bursement of the expense of sending the 
cruiser Trenton to escort the body of Major 
Robert W. Imbrie back to the United States, 
be utilized for the creation of a fund for the 
education of Persian students in the United 
States. Major Imbrie was killed by a Persian 
mob while serving as American vice consul at 
Teheran. 
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TEXAS PAGEANT 


W. A. Stigler, assistant superintendent, El 
Paso, prepared a Pageant of Education for the 
State Teachers’ Association at San Antonio, 
November 27-29. It was a colorful drama 
enacted by men and women teachers. 

The plot began with a figure typifying 
Texas, the Texas of an older generation, with 
trousers stuffed in its boot tops, conversing 
with a homeeseeker, for whose benefit. the 
story, largely tableaux of education, is told 
from the days of the revolution from Mexico 
down to its annexation to the Union, its days 
with the Confederacy, and on through recon- 
struction to the Constitutional Convention of 
1875 and the present time under the adminis- 
tration of Governor Pat Neff. 
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Otto Kahn says: “Good jazz is better than 
poor opera.” 
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THOMAS W. CHURCHILL’S PROMOTION 


Thomas W. Churchill, who was elected to the 
Supreme Court of the First Judicial District 
of New York, which includes Manhattan and 
the Bronx, by an overwhelming majority, was 
for several years president of the New York 
City Board of Education, and his service was 
one of the most conspicuous, educationally, in 
the history of the city. He was the only 
president of the New York Board of Education 
who has had high place on the program of the 
National Education Association, and since he 
has been devoting himself exclusively to law 
he has continued. to have a deep interest and 
much influence in education in New York City. 


2-0-4 = 
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, THE RYAN DINNER 
The dinner to George J. Ryan, president of 
the New York City Board of Education, at 
Hotel Commodore, was one of the really great 





educational events of the season. Arthur 
Brisbane’s remarks would alone make the 
occasion memorable. He said the public 


schools are infinitely the greatest institution 
in America. He said in his inimitable way 
that it is impossible to overestimate the service 
of the teacher through the schools. “The 
public schools are the best in the world and 
service in their behalf is the highest type of 
service.” Brisbane said: “If Philip of Mace- 
donia could send his son to be educated in a 
public schoo! of New York he would prefer to 
do it. rather than to have him educated by 
Aristotle or any private educator” 

Mayor Hylan honored the occasion, com- 
mending most heartily the service of President 
Ryan and his official associates who are work- 
ing in harmony with him to the best adminis- 
tration of educational affairs. 

Dr. Royal S. Copeland, United States Sena 
tor, brilliantly emphasized the fact that gov- 
ernment is not for the protection of property 
but to serve humanity. Education looms large 
in that service. In New York City it is a tre- 
mendous problem. Since the war the popula- 
tion of the city has increased 966,000, which 
means 160,000 more school children. Lack of 
planning for new buildings in the previous ad- 
ministration put an enormous burden upon the 
present Board of Education, not only to kecp 
up with the growth but to make up for the 
earlier shortage. There is great work still te 
He done and he hopes that President Ryan will 
he spared to see the job through. 

There were 1,700) persons, mostly school 
people, present, and the address of President 
Ryan, in response to the address of Judge 
Edward F, Boyle, who presented him with a 
ring of inestimable value, said :— 

“We do not expect commendation. We ex- 
pect criticism, but we ask that it be construc- 
tive. Our children are the most important 
asset of this city. In their behalf I invite co- 
operation from all quarters. More than that, 
in their name I demand that all citizens evi- 
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dence a wholesome interest in their welfare. 
Let this wholesome interest be manifested in 
constructive effort and suggestion rather than 
in partisan carping criticism.” 

Charles W. Lyon read a poem of tribute to 
the service to education by President Ryan, 
concluding with this sentiment :— 

When we're all of us dead, 
His work will still stand 

As a pride to our land. 
With the schools he’s in love, 
Every interest above, 

‘Tis in them he can see 
What the future shall be. 


So President Ryan, 

Keep on a-tryin’ 

With all your might 

To do what's right. 

You'll be losing your ease, 

But it’s God that you'll please. 


ee + 2-@ 
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FEASTING SAM A. BAKER 

We know of no_ successful gubernatorial 
candidate who has been feasted and feted quite 
so much as has Sam <A. Baker of Missouri. 
The school people, whose state official he was 
for four years, are wildly jubilant over his 
victory; the people of his home city, Jefferson 
City. the party leaders regard his leadership 
as a chief element in the party’s famous suc- 
cess, and no man has a larger contingent of 
ardent personal friends, so that wherever he 
gees there is an ovation awaiting him. At 
lefferson City there was a parade of triumph 
quite. equal to any campaign demonstration. 
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Psychoicgical tests of yellow-taxi drivers 
has reduced the accidents one-half. Less than 
one-fifth of the drivers were responsible for 
one-half of the accidents. Psychological tests 
eliminate most of the drivers who would have 
accidents. 
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AKRON’S EDUCATIONAL ZEAL 

(. R. Reed, superintendent, Akron, Ohio, has 
had a notable endorsement of his progressive 
program in the election. The vote on a three 
mill levy tor school maintenance was_ passed, 
jour to one (40.460 for, and only 
10.407 against). The school bond issue of 
$2,500.000 was voted, 28,500 in favor and 15,841 
against. This means new buildings, remaking 
of some, and the perfecting of athletic facili- 
ties. The election of Mr. Reed a few years 
ago was after a nation-wide interest in the 
filling of the vacancy. His success is all the 
more interesting. 
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President Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, announces’ that the 
University women are to have a three-million- 
dollar campus all their own. It will cover two 
square blocks, will have fourteen chapter 
houses, three dormitories, a $700,000 Women’s 
Building, a $1,000,000 gymnasium. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of this Association was 
held in connection with a meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Superintendents’ Association at the 
State House, Boston, November °13 and 14, 
1924. The session of the latter association was 
devoted to a consideration of reports of com- 
mittees concerning some thirty items of pro- 
legislation affecting such matters as 
compulsery school attendance, employment of 
child labor, the school census, and educational 
Many of these items related to per- 
fecting legislation, important but not contro- 
versial. 

All of the discussions of the New [England 
Association were upon various phases 
of “School Publicity.” The principal address 
Thursday evening was by Dr. Walter E. 
Ranger, Commissioner of Education, Rhode 
Island, who emphasized the distinction between 
school publicity which relates to the schools 
and business publicity whose end is gain. 

The speakers Friday morning were: Robert 
W. Kelso, chairman of school committee, Bel- 


posed 


licenses. 


mont, Mass.; Henry T. Claus, school and col- 
lege editor, Boston Transcript; Ida Rogers, 


Mount Vernon, N. Y.; R. G. Reynolds, director 
of Bureau of Educational Service, Columbia 
University; and Carter Alexander, assistant 
director, Educational Finance Inquiry, New 
York. 

The tollowing resolutions were passed :— 

“The New England Association of Superin- 
tendents asserts its undimmed faith in Ameri- 
can institutions and its loyalty to them. 

“We conceive it to be our highest duty to 
keep our national ideals ever before the minds 
of the girls and boys of our schools, to instill 
into their hearts genuine love of country, and 
through precept and example to foster ‘ char- 
acter for as the supreme object in 
education, 

“We recognize our country’s opportunity 
and responsibility to use her influence in estab- 
lishing and maintaining world peace without 
interfering with the rights of other nations 
or compromising our own independence by 
unwise and unnecessary entanglements. 

“We believe that immigration should be 
limited on the basis of desirability, but deplore 


service ’ 
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restrictions that cause a division of 
or hardships equally inhumane. We believe 
that, as a guaranty of good faith, all persons 
establishing a legal residence in this country 
should, within a fixed time after their arrival, 
take steps toward acquiring citizenship. 

“We regret that in many communities there 
has developed a spirit of disregard of laws, 
especially those dealing with personal conduct. 
This attitude is reacting unfavorably upon the 
youth of America by causing laxness 
spect for, and enforcement of, law. 


families 


in re- 
Teachers 
should 
respect for law and 


every where endeavor to inspire 
should advocate | strict 
enforcement thereof. We refer in particular 
to National and State forbidding the 
liquor traffic and the distribution of objection- 
able literature, posters and pictures. This js 
equally true with regard to the enforcement 
of laws in many states forbidding the sale of 
cigarettes to children. 

“We reaffirm our position as stated in thr 
resolution and adopted by this Association at 
last vear’s meeting favoring the Child Labo: 
Amendment which has been enacted by Con- 
gress and which now awaits ratification by the 
states. 

“We commend the officials of this Associa- 
lion for arranging a program on publicity for 
this meeting, and especially do we appreciate 


laws, 


the excellent addresses of the morning session. 

“We believe that education should adopt 
effective means of informing and winning the 
public through 
parent-teacher 


commercial organizations, 
associations, and various other 
civic groups, and by utilizing the current agen- 
cies of publicity, such as the press, the moving 
pictures, and the 

“We 


licitv. be 


radio, 
recommend that a Commitee on Pub- 
appcinted by the 


to prepare for 


retiring president 
distribution at the next annual 
meeting 2 unified report on the means of edu- 
cational publicity presented at this convention 
or otherwise obtained. 

“We gratefully the helpful co- 
operation of the Educational Salesmen’s Asso- 


recognize 


ciation in their effort to make the meeting a 


success. 





The teacher’s sublimest task is not one that 


but one that time and our country’s destiny must test. 


can be measured by examinations cr grades, 
The fact that the note of inter- 


naticnal friendship was sounded over and over, at our National Convertion in Washington, gives 


evidence that the teaching profession is fully awake to their responsibility. 


at heart childhood’s future must welcome any 


All who have 
opportunity to make tangible that intangible 


something about which we all talk. The Near East Relief, by its International Golden Rule 


Observance, Surday, December 7, has offered 


us a very telling cbject lesson in the applica- 


tion of the Golden Rule upon which principle any lasting peace must be based. By making 
use of this occasion we not only shall mould the lives of our own future citizens but shall 


assist in shaping the lives of the future citizenry 
there came to my mind the words 
National Education Association at Washington: 


wrought not for time but for eternity.”-— Augustus Thomas. 


of the Near East. In connection with this 


of President Coolidge in his address before the 


“Those who mould the human mind have 
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A NORMAL SCHOOL 


Onc of the most important admiiistrative 
creations of which we know is “The Com- 
monwealth of the Milwaukee State Normal 
School,” which is contributing much to the 
eminent success of President Frank E. baker, 
successor of Dr. Carroll G. Pearse. 

“We who started the movement that resulted 
in the organization of the Commonwealth had 
two chief objectives in mind. One was to 
unify our large student body, divided among 
many departments, into a coherent, co-operat- 
ing community. The second, more important, 
was that the fourteen hundred students en- 
rolled here, preparing to teach children how to 
live in a democracy, might themselves have the 
experience of participating in democratic con- 
trol of community affairs. . 

“We believe that the public streets, the great 
melting pot of American democracy, have not 
yet fully realized their opportunities to teach 
boys and girls of our conglomerate democ-:acy 
how to live together. In the public schools 
we have taught the theory and machinery of 
democracy through class work in civics and 
history, but we have given too little oppor- 
tunity to practice the methods of democracy. 
Too often, schools have been organized on an 
autocratic basis. the teacher assuming the 
whole responsibility for the control of the 
group, the pupils being given little or. no 
chance to select worthwhile activities that met 
their individual interests, much less to exer- 
cise any real control over the larger affairs of 
the school community. 

“The primary object. then, in the minds of 
those ‘who promoted the Commonwealth, was 
to develop an organization that would not only 
afford experience in democratic control of 
school affairs, but would bring home to every 
student his responsibility for the welfare and 
progress of the school community. 

“The Commonwealth consists of the members 
of the faculty and the student body. It exer- 
cises the power of democratic control through 
the initiative, the referendum, and the recall. 

“The immediate governing body is the execu- 
tive committee, which consists of the officers 
of the Commonwealth—president, vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary—delegates from the various 
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COMMONWEALTA 


departments of the school, and four faculty 
members. This year the executive committee 
will consist of about twenty-one students and 
four faculty: members. 

“The actual work of the organization will be 
done through the various standing committees: 
Assembly and platform; athletics; auditing; 
cafeteria; grounds and buildings; oratory and 
debating; social affairs; library; student or- 
ganizations; student publications; commence- 
ment; field service; scholarship; student wel- 
fare. Following the example set by the Cleve- 
land School of Education in working out its 
democratic life, the Commonwealth provides 
that every standing committee in the school 
shall have a majority representation of stu- 
dents. The only exceptions are the committee 
on advanced credit and the committee on 
scholarship. The work of the former consists 
largeiv in applying rules laid down by the 
Council of Normal. School Presidents and by 
the Board of Normal School Regents, and is 
hence technical and routine. For this reason 
it wili remain exclusively a faculty committee. 
The scholarship committee is also occupied 
largely with a type of work not strictly ser- 
viceable in training students for democratic 
leadership, and therefore contains fewer stu- 
dent representatives. 

“Tt is proposed to set aside a thirty-minute 
bi-weekly period for the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee and all other standing commit- 
tees of the Commonwealth, and to ask that 
officers .and executive committees of other 
school organizations meet at the same time. 
Each of these meetings is to be held in a 
regularly assigned place, so that any member 
of the Commonwealth having business to bring 
before one of these groups will know where 
he can find them. All meetings of the Com- 
monwealth or its committees are to be public 
except when the committee has voted to hold 
an executive session. 

“Tt is the hope of those who framed the con- 
stitution of this new organization that it may 
very greatly increase the number of students 
who take an intelligent and constructive part 
in the community life of the school.” 





— 
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PLAYING THE GAME 


We can't all play a winning game— 
Someone is sure to lose; 

Yet we can play, so that our name 
No one may dare accuse. 

That when the Master Referee 
Scores against our name,— 

It won’t be whether we’ve won or lost 
But how we've played the game. 


—National Republican. 
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HORACE MANN, PERSONALLY AND PROFESSIONALLY 
—(V.) 


A, E, WINSHIP 


THE FAMOUS SEVENTH REPORT 


A sad chapter in Mr. Mann’s life is that 
which deals with his controversy with the 
thirty-one Boston masters. Had he died with 
the issuance of his Fifth Annual Report he 
would have been glorified in death as at no 
other hour of his life. Had he “passed away ” 
when he sailed for Europe, there would have 
been a host of good people in Massachusetts 
to say: “ Well, he dies at a good time.” But 
his permanent place in educational history is 
due to the great controversy with the Boston 
masters more than to all other experiences of 
his life. In its humiliation, which was great, 
appeared his ultimate power. There was never 
a better illustration of the truth that emer- 
gencies make men. 

His Fifth Report was the climax of his 
growing power; its reception by all peoples of 
both hemispheres threw him off his guard. He 
was physically worn out and mentally ex- 
hausted. The highest aspirations of his pro- 
fessional life seemed about to be realized and 
he wrote this report on physiology, which, 
though a great document in itself, came as an 
anti-climax to an expectant people. 

From the first his standard had been the 
Prussian schools which had in twenty years 
attained ideal conditions, consequently when he 
went abroad he studied those schools as a 
worshipper. He was lionized everywhere in 
Scotland, England, Ireland, Germany, Saxony, 
Holland, Belgium, France and Prussia. His 
Fifth Report met him in every land and he re- 
turned with renewed physical and mental 
vigor, with higher aspirations and a realization 
of the fact that he was no longer merely the 
secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, but an international educational 
leader. He wrote his Seventh Annual Report 
(1843) with every condition. favorable for the 
highest flights but equally so for occasional 
descents. No man ever had occasion to expect 
more from any official utterance than Mr. 
Mann from this report, both hemispheres were 
awaiting it and he had every reason to 
anticipate a chorus of praise. 

This Seventh Report was almost exclusively 
concerned with what he saw abroad. Read in 
the light of modern times when criticism is 
freely indulged in, one cannot understand why 
any special exception should have been taken 
to this Report in which he said: “I have visited 
countries where there is no national system of 
education, and countries where the minutest 
details of the schools are regulated by law. I 
have seen schools in which each word and 
process, in many lessons, was almost over- 
loaded with explanations and commentary ; and 


many schools in which four or five hundred chil- 
dren were obliged to commit to memory in 
the Latin language, the entire book of Psalms 
and other parts of the Bible, neither teachers 
nor children understanding a word of the 
language which they were prating. I have 
seen countries in whose schools all forms of 
corporal punishment were used without stint 
or measure; and I have visited one nation in 
whose excellent and _ well-ordered schools 
scarcely a blow has been struck for more than 
a quarter of a century. On reflection, it seems 
to me that it would be most strange if, from 
all this variety of system and of no system, of 
sound instruction and of babbling, of the dis- 
cipline of violence and of moral means, many 
beneficial hints for our warning or our imita- 
tion could not be derived.” 

To a reader of our day, he appears to have 
written in the best of spirit, though he says: 
“I do not hesitate to say that there are many 
things abroad which we, at home, should do 
well to imitate; things, some of which are 
here, as yet, mere matters of speculation and 
theory, but which, there, have long been in 
operation, and are now producing a harvest of 
rich and abundant blessings. If the Prussian 
schoolmaster has better methods of teaching 
reading, writing, grammar, geography, arith- 
metic, etc., so that, in half the time, he pro- 
duces greater and better results, surely we 
may copy his modes of teaching these elements, 
without adopting his notions of passive obedience 
to government, or of blind adherence to the 
articles of a church. By the ordinance of 
nature, the human faculties are substantially 
the same all over the world; and hence the best 
means for their development and growth in one 
place must be substantially the best for their 
development and growth everywhere. The 
spirit which shall control the action of these 
faculties when matured, which shall train them 
to self-reliance or to abject submission, which 
shall lead them to refer all questions to the 
standard of reason, or to that of authority— 
this spirit is wholly distinct and distinguishable 
from the manner in which the faculties them- 
selves should be trained; and we may avail 
ourselves of all improved methods in the 
earlier processes, without being contaminated 
by the abuses which may be made to follow 
them. The best style of teaching arithmetic 
or spelling has no necessary or natural con- 
nection with the doctrine of hereditary right; 
and an accomplished lesson in geography or 
grammar commits the human intellect to no 
particular dogma in religion. 

“A generous and impartial mind does no 
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ask whence a thing comes, but rather ‘ what is 
it?’ Those who at the present day would re- 
ject an improvement because of the place of 
its origin, belong to the same school of bigotry 
with those who inquired if any good could 
come out of Nazareth; and what infinite bless- 
ings would the world have lost had that party 
been punished by success! Throughout my 
whole tour, no one principle has been more 
frequently exemplified than this—that wherever 
1 have found the best institutions—educational, 
reformatory, charitable, penal or otherwise— 
there I have always found the greatest desire 
to know how similar institutions were admin- 
istered among ourselves; and where I have 
found the worst, there I have found most of 
the spirit of self-complacency, and even an 
offensive disinclination to hear of better 
methods.” 

He takes occasion to speak with exuberant 
praise of the work done by his friend, Dr. S. 
G. Howe, in the Institution for the Blind. He 
gives an elaborate transcript of the lesson he 
heard taught in a Scotch school, but his great- 
est enthusiasm is manifest in his description 
of work in the Prussian schools, emphasizing 
their methods of teaching reading. Referring 
to these schools, he says that he is persuaded 
that no thorough reform will be effected in 
Massachusetts schools till the practice of be- 


“ REMARKS” OF 


Through the spring and summer, in nearly 
every educational convention held throughout 
the state, some of the grammar masters of 
Boston, Worcester and other cities were sure 
to be upon the program and always with an 
attack on the.ideas presented by Mr. Mann in 
his Seventh Annual Report. But all this, 
though annoying, was unimportant in compari- 
son with “The Remarks on the Seventh 
Annual Report of the Hon. Horace Mann,” a 
a document of 144 pages issued by the thirty- 
one Boston masters. These “Remarks” were 
prepared by four different members of the 
Masters’ Association, each section read before 
that body, and then published in the hope that 
they might “help in some degree to correct 
erroneous views and impressions, and thus 
tend to promote a healthy tone in public senti- 
ment in relation to many things connected with 
the welfare of our common schools.” “The 
teacher, who has stood for many years, himself 
against a host of five or six hundred children 
from all ranks and conditions of society. thinks 
he may once ask a hearing before the public. 
We know that literary and moral amateurs 
seem very often to repudiate the notion, that 
“experience is the best schoolmaster. We 
would not less eschew impatience with such 
and the great community, than with the chil- 
dren of our charge. We desire no assent to 
anything which is not right and reasonable: 
but being of one mind in regard to great 


‘cardinal principles, we shall once, at least. ven- 


ture ‘abroad’ in their defence.” 
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ginning with the alphabet is abolished, and 
says when he inquired in Prussia if they began 
with the names of the letters as given in the 
alphabet, the look they gave him implied no 
great respect for his professional intelligence. 
He devotes several pages to ridiculing the 
alphabet method. He thus considers each of 
the elementary school subjects. 

This report appeared in the spring and was 
immediately construed by the Boston masters 
as a reflection upon their methods. The first 
reception of the report was the most enthu- 
siastic given to any of his publications, but the 
private criticism greatly annoyed him, and he 
wrote, as early as April: “ There are owls wh» 
to adapt the world to their own eyes would 
always keep the sun from rising. Most 
teachers amongst us have been animated to 
greater exertions by the account of the best 
schools abroad. Others are offended at being 
driven out of the paradise which their own 
self-esteem had erected for them.” The first 
open attack was through the columns of a 
religious paper. These attacks became very 
virulent and Mr. Mann replied; but in publish- 
ing his reply the editor made some “ weak and 
wicked” comments, to which he also replied. 
This reply was not pubhshed in that paper but 
printed elsewhere, and a lively newspaper con- 
troversy followed. 


THE MASTERS 


The thirty-one masters who signed this 
document were: Barnum Field, Franklin 
School, Joseph Hale, Johnson School; Samuel 
S. Greene, New North School; Cornelius Walker, 
Wells School; William D. Swan, Mayhew 
School: William A. Shepard, Brimmer School; 
A. Ardrews. Bowdoin School; James Robinson, 
Bowdoin School; William J. Adams, Hancock 
School; Peter Mackintosh, Jr... Hancock 
School; Samuel Barrett, Adams School; Josiah 
Fairbank, Adams School; C. B. Sherman, Eliot 
School; Levi Conant, Eliot School; Aaron D. 
Capen. Mayhew School: Frederick Crafts, 
Hawes School; John Alex. Harris, Hawes 
School; Abner Forbes, Smith School; Albert 
Bowker. Lyman School; Nathan Merrill, 
Franklin School; Reuben Swan, Jr., Wells 
School: George Allen. Jr., Endicott School; 
Loring Lathrop. Endicott School; Henry Wil- 
liams, Jr.. Winthrop School; Samuel L. Gould, 
Winthrop School; Themas Baker, Boylston 
Schocl; Charles Kimball, Boylston School; 
Joshua Bates, Jr.. Brimmer School; Benj. 
Drew, Jr.. New North School; J. A. Stearns, 
Mather School; Jona. Battles, Jr... Mather 
School. 

These “ Remarks” were as brilliant produc- 
tions as ever came from the pens of grammar 
masters. Six months. practically. had been 
spent in the preparation. Of course there 1s 
much which now seems too ridiculous to have 
been written with seriousness which then 
passed for brilliant appeals to the convictions 
and prejudices of the people. The masters 
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make a strong presentation of the virtues of 
the “ Puritan fathers who founded a university 
in ten years aiter they landed upon New 
England’s rude and rocky shore,” and estab- 
lished the common schools—“ to whose influ- 
ence the present generation is indebted for 
most of the civic, social and religious bless- 
ings”; call attention to the fact that the great 
leaders of two hundred years .could boast no 
higher alma mater than the rude room of some 
humble house in which they gathered a few 
weeks each season; and seem to apologize for 
the teachers “who have left behind them 
monuments which should exact feelings of 
gratitude rather than produce dissatisfaction.” 

“With all the rude fixtures and other incon- 
veniences for school purposes, an enlightened 
public sentiment was early formed, which sus- 
tained the State Legislature in giving hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to the colleges and 
other seminaries of learning. After making 
allowance for the social evils of war and in- 
temperance, the progress of education to the 
present time seems truly wonderful. The good 
cause Was never more prosperous than at the 
time the Board of Education was formed, and 
the establishment of such a body, with little 
or no Opposition, certainly indicated a healthy 
tone in public sentiment. All the friends of the 
common schools, from the governor to the 
most humble citizen, felt a desire to see these 
institutions improved, and their blessings ex- 
tended to every child in the commonwealth. 
The desire was for improvement, and not for 
revolution, in that ‘ancient and cherished insti- 
tution, the common schools of Massachusetts.’ ” 
Mr. Mann had described a performance by the 
blind on organs unusual in this country, organs 
constructed with a set of keys for the feet, so 
that the feet could play an accompaniment to 
the hands, and. he is informed, sarcastically, 
that there are fiftv such organs in churches 
within sight of the State House. 

Mr. Mann claimed that in six weeks he 
visited hundreds of schools and saw tens of 
thousands of scholars, saying that he did not 
merely look at these schools but that he 
entered them before the first recitation in the 
morning and remained until after the last at 
night. He is reminded that in another con- 
nection he speaks facetiously of the mathe- 
matical instruction in our schools, saying: “ li 
a boy states that he has seen 10,000 horses and 
you make him count 10,000 kernels of corn, he 
will never see so many horses again,” and thev 
suggest that if he should count the number of 
school days in six weeks he would not visit so 
many hundreds of schools or see so many tens 
of thousinds of scholars in the same time. 

Mr. Mann commended the good conduct in 
the Holland schools where they have no cor- 
poral punishment, remarking that one pupil in 
100 is expelled for bad conduct. His attention 
is called to the fact that good conduct is rather 
expensive according to his own showing. 

“A sacrilegious hand has been laid upon 
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everything mental, literary, and moral that did 
not conform to the new light of the day. Ful- 
minations of sarcasm and ridicule, from the 
lecture room and the press, in essays and 
speeches, were the forebodings of the new era 
in the history of common schools, and in the 
experience of teachers. After Washington had 
crossed the Delaware, in the darkest hour of 
the Revolution, Congress gave him new power, 
in consideration of the new work before him; 
but it seemed that before the teacher could 
be allowed to go on in his great work of. 
Warring against ignorance, idleness and _ vice, 
his authority should be abridged, and all his 
acquired reputation and influence forfeited, 
as would be the goods of a contraband trade. 
All exaggerated accounts of cases in the school 
discipline of some teachers, ana the supposed 
disqualifications of others, seemed to be set 
forth to lessen the authority, influence and 
usefulness of teachers. and give a new direc- 
tion to public sentiment. 

“In matters of edneation, how vain and 
worthless have been spasmodic efforts and 
hot-bed theories, in which the projectors have 
disregarded expense and observation! Of such 
vagaries, in the first place, may be mentioned 
the infant school system, which for a_ while 
was the lion of its day. The fond parent, the 
philosopher. and the philanthropist were 
equally captivated by the scintillations of in- 
fantile genius. The doting mother and the 
credulous aunt, with rapturous delight told 
their friends of the rapid progress of the prat- 
tling child; and the learned president of a New 
England college, when he heard the little philos- 
opher sav that the hat, including the ribbon 
and buckle, was composed of parts of the three 
kingdoms of nature. the animal, vegetable and 
mineral, remarked that he then saw by what 
means the world would be converted; and he 
seemed to think that in Geology, Botany, and 
Zoology there would be no farther need of 
the services of Lyell, Gray and Audubon; but 
the object of live mental vision proved an ignis 
fatuus. The sister of a distinguished governor 
said the whole affair of infant schools re- 
minded her of those youthful days when she 
planted beans in the garden and soon pulled 
them up to see if the roots had grown.” 

The normal schools in their early days 
afforded abundant opportunity for these critics 
to turn against them many of the things that 
Mr. Mann had said regarding the common 
school system. 

Mr. Mann’s reason for going abroad was the 
fact that he had spent six vears and spared 
neither labor nor expense in fulfilling that por- 
tion of the law which requires that the secre- 
tarv shall collect information; and for this 
purpose had visited schools in most of the free 
states and in several of the slave states of the 
Union, and had done all he could to learn what 
was being accomplished throughout this coun- 
iry. He had turned his eves again and again 
to some new quarter of the horizon with the 
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hope that they might be greeted by a brighter 
beam of light. 

“ Actual observation alone can give anything 
approaching to the true idea. I do not exag- 
gerate when I say that the most active and 
lively schools I have ever seen in the United 
States must be regarded almost as dormitories, 
if compared with the fervid life of the Scotch 
schools; and, by the side of theirs, our pupils 
would seem to be hibernating animals just 
emerging from their torpid state, and as yet 
but half conscious of the possession of life and 
faculties. It is certainly within bounds to say 
there were six times as many questions put 
and answers given, in the same space of time, 
as I ever heard put and given in any school in 
our own country.” 

“Nor is this all. The teacher does not 
stand immovably fixed to one spot (I never 
saw a teacher in Scotland sitting in a school- 
room), nor are the bodies of the pupils mere 
blocks, resting motionless in their seats, or 
lolling from side to side as though life were 
deserting them.” 

Mr. Mann was asked what he knows of the 
present state of the Boston schools from 
actuai observation and is told that he knows 
comparatively nothing as he has not in six 
years visited a single school in the city and 
knows nothing of them by observation and he 
makes hasty statements and comparisons upon 
matters abroad and at home. For instance, he 
devotes a chapter to music in the Prussian 
schools while he never heard any singing exer- 
cise in the Boston schools. It is not known to 
any of the masters that the secretary has 
improved ariy opportunity, within five years, of 
knowing anything of the views of Boston 
teachers or anything of their plans or the 
result of their instruction. He has not held a 
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meeting in Boston for six years, and it is diffi- 
cult for us to understand how Mr. Mann could 
have collected or diffused any information in 
Suffolk County. Many of the thirty-one mas- 
ters were graduates of colleges and universi- 
ties, had had much experience, frequently 
assembling themselves together, and had de- 
livered addresses upon many educational sub- 
jects. 

All in all, this was a bright, strong document 
with which the thirty-one masters might 
well feel satisfied, but the times were against 
them. Five years before, this would have been 
a stunning blow, but the sentiment had 
changed, and though they were congratulated 
by the fraternity, it rallied to the support of 
Mr. Mann multitudes who had hesitated 
hitherto to identify themselves with him. 
Though many laughed at the sharp thrusts 
and the just oriticisms, they ended by sym- 
pathizing with him, saying that he would be 
more careful of his rhetoric and his figures an- 
other time. Although it was rumored for 
some weeks that the Boston masters were 
planning a severe attack on Mr. Mann he was 
taken entirely by surprise. He had no sus- 
picion that his report was so vulnerable 
nor that the masters were so able. Six months 
of close study were given to their work and 
when it appeared it was a masterpiece. The 
effect upon Mr. Mann was all and more than 
his bitterest opponent could ask. It cut him 
to the quick. Speaking of it to a friend in 
England he said that he had suffered severely 
in the conflict so far as his feelings were cone 
cerned and added: “I have doubtless suffered 
considerably in reputation.” He was severely 
wrenched by their criticisms and replied while 
his indignation had the better of his judgment 





THE PUPIL 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


The pupil is the court of last resort. 

Whatever he may think you ought to do 

Will measure your performance, long or short, 

And regulate your future point of view. 

Your methods may be very old or new, 

But they must stand the pupil’s rigid test, 

For that which may be good for me and you 

May only be suggestions of the best, 

Or that which will not serve the needs of all the rest 


The pupil has the feelings of good will 

Which you must win and keep at any cost. 
Unless you seek for preternatural skill, 

The mists will rise to usher in the frost. 

Then storms descend and barks of life are tossed 
Upon the billows of a restless sea, 

And many precious human lives are lost, 

Because the friendliness that makes us free 


Was blasted in the buds of an unfruitful tree. 





The pupil always gives to you a chance 

To show the kind of colors that you wear. 

His honest face and frank and fearless glance 

Will testify he wishes to be fair. 

You must, however, show him that you care 

About the things he likes to do and say. 

To meet his efforts with a stony stare 

Will hasten on the sad and sorry day 

When you will fold your tents and gently steal away. 


You are not building with unfeeling blocks 

That yield to cutting instruments of toil, 

Nor lifting from the ground the rugged rocks 
That smother values of the fertile soil. 

You are unlike the cowboy with a coil 

Of rope that is to strangle and to tame. 

You fashion forms)of life that burn and boil 

To fill the world with honor or with shame 

That glorifies or damns each letter of your name. 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
DIARY— (XVII.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, 


My brother says that I need an electrical 
contraption in my office to help me get through 
the day. He advises an electric flash sign 
operated by pressing a button under the top of 
my desk, so that when I have given a caller 
all the time to which he can lay legitimate 
claim, I can casually reach out and touch the 
hidden button, and the legend: “I’m _ busy. 
Beat it!” will flash before the eyes of the 
Of course, that would not be permissi- 
ble in a county school superintendent’s office, 
so I have abandoned the scheme. No one 
would pay any attention to a flash sign read- 
ing: “I beg your pardon, but I have an ap- 
pointment at ten o’clock and I am extremely 
busy.” Brother is an electrician, and when he 
uses slang no one lifts an eyebrow. Some- 
times I am sorry that I did not study electrical 
engineering. 

The surveyor omitted three words in mak- 
ing a new boundary description for the district 
at White’s Station, and it resulted in the taking 
of several thousands of dollars from the valua- 
tion of an adjoining district. (People often 
get into trouble by saying too much, but that 
was not the case with the surveyor.) To be 
sure the storm descended upon my head, for 
when people are in doubt in this county they 
seem to go to the county school superintendent 
just as surely as they vote “No” when in 
doubt on election day. Fortunately, it did not 
take more than an hour to make new descrip- 
tions for the petitions and set the red tape mill 
grinding again. The fateful words, “ Forty- 


‘ one chains north” found a place in the docu- 


mc t this time, and the taxpayers smiled again. 

I had a most astounding letter from a 
mother this morning. She wanted me to set 
the truant officer on the trail of her fifteen- 
year-old boy and compel him to go to school, 
as she could not “do a thing with him.” I 
get many letters from parents asking that 
their children be excused from school on vari- 
ous pretexts, but this was the first request of 
its kind I ever received. Yet Solomon said 
that there is nothing new under the sun. I 
have known for a long time that there are a 
number of children in the county with whom 
the parents can do nothing, but I am surprised 
that one of the fond ancestors should have the 
good sense to admit it. Well, Frank will be in 
school Monday. 

It is strange how a little promotion affects 
some people. The principal at Squaw Creek 
has been relieved of the supervision of the 
elementary grades by his school board, and 
consequently expects me to relieve him of the 


ca 


Oregon 


school reports required by the state. He is 
doing high school work only. Thank you! 
It may be so, but since that school board is 
so considerate in regard to overworking offi- 
cials I am going to be relieved also. I am 
calling on the board for the report as sub- 
mitted by other principals and expect to get it. 
It is of no consequence to me who makes it. 
If that frail little two-hundred-six-pound prin- 
cipal is not able to do it perhaps the night 
clerk at the corner grocery can be persuaded 
to compile it. I could acquire several gray 
hairs over it, but I shall not take advantage of 
the opportunity. WhenI look at my gray head 
in the future years I want the consolation of 
knowing that it was not thrust upon me be- 
cause of sleepless nights resulting from the 
delinquency on the part of petty principals. 

We laid the plans for the first local institute 
of the year today. It will be in two weeks. 
It is amazing how many people are willing to 
appear on the program just before election. It 
took all of my spare time during the day to 
adjust the schedule and decide who would give 
us something worth while and who was just 
a mere ward politician. I hope I have made 
no mistake in my choice, for according to my 
old-fashioned creed, politics do not mix well 
with school affairs. 

We have a state adoption of textbooks 
appearing above the horizon. The book men 
are appearing by ones, twos and threes as 
heralds of the event. They get into the 
office under a barrage of talk, and begin dis- 
playing their wares. I am not on the text- 
book commission, but I suppose I am selected 
by the book representatives as a sort of spar- 
ring partner preparatory to a_ great fight. 
They are all jolly good fellows and I am glad 
tc see them, but there are only twenty-four 
hours in a day, and there is much to be done 
in my own line of business. Two of them 
came in just before noon today. They in- 
vited me to lunch with them while they glori- 
hed the contents of their book cases. I toid 
them that I had brought my lunch from home. 
“What!” said one, “Eat a cold lunch on a 
day like this? Take it home and feed it to 
the dog. Come and eat a hot lunch with us. 
You will feel more like working this after- 
noon.” Did I go? I did not. I treat my dog 
well, but T shall be some decades older than | 
am now before I feed him hot fried chicken, 
with dumplings and other necessary acces- 
sories, that I have put up in a thermos jar, 
and go ont to lunch. A bird in a home ther- 
mos jar is worth two on a hotel platter. 

One of the societies of the city is trying to 
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raise $200,000 for a building fund. The solici- 
tor called on me at what he presumed was the 
psychological moment—just after luncheon— 
to get my pledge. He went away a sadder 
but wiser man with ten dollars in his pocket 
instead of the thousand for which he had been 
sent. There are too many bookless, bootless, 
hungry, cold, little children among my fifteen 
thousand three hundred eleven, to permit me 
to squander my meagre salary on stucco- 
finished buildings and still sleep well at night. 

Ere the door closed on the solicitor’s vanish- 
ing form a young lady entered. She wanted 
a perm to teach. I asked her why she did 
not take the examination last summer. “| 
cid not think that I wanted to teach any 
more then,” she replied. Of course, she told 
the truth. She gave up a_ hundred-dollar 
position for a forty-dollar man last June. The 
glamor and gilding has worn off and_ she 
wants to teach so that she can support the 
poor fellow in the comfort and luxury to 
which he has been accustomed. 

As the sun sank to rest and I was gathering 
up the straggling ends of a busy day’s busi- 
ness, I heard a voice saying: “Ay lak to see 
her.” Forthwith the owner of the voice 
was shown in. “Ay lak you see dis card,” 
he said to me. I took the proffered card, read 
it and shook my head. “It is not very good,” 
I said. “Ay lak my boy be in te fourt’ 
grade.” said the visitor. 
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“No, he cannot do it if this is a record of 
his third grade work.” 

“Te teacher last year, she keep him back. 
He lak to be in fourt’ grade.” 

“Yes, but surely you do not want to place 
nim where he cannot understand the work. He 
must have the proper foundation for fourth 
grade work.” 

“Ay lak him in fourt’ grade. My vife, he 
teach him all summer. Te teacher ban no good.” 

“Well, my good man, if that is the way 
you feel about it, I will come out tomorrow 
and give him an examination. If I find that 
he can do the work I will promote him gladly. 
That is fair, is it not?” 

The man was silent for a moment, and then 
scratched his head as he said: “Vell, maype 
you had better give dat examination last sum- 
mer.” 

I cannot go back into last summer. I sur- 
mise he meant next summer so I shall compro- 
mise between the two and go there tomorrow. 
The teacher had already consulted me concern- 
ing the case, and I am sure she is doing all 
that can be done for a child who hears no 
English excepting at school. I have never 
traveled in Europe, but I may see the coast of 
Norway in my dreams tonight, so get thee 
hence, Norway. Come thither, Northern Spy 
apple. Latest magazine, where art thou? Lo, 
bedtime draweth nigh. 





THE MAN WITH A SMILE 


DENIS A. MCCARTHY 








The man who fares forth with a smile on his face 
Is sure of a welcome in every throng. 
His smile is his passport. It gives him a place 
In hearts that have suffered, in souls that are strong. 


His smile is his countersign. 


With it he shows 


No feeling unfriendly inhabits his breast ; 
His smile is the white flag of peace which he knows 


Will win him at last what is truest and best. 


The man who fares forth with a word on his lips 


Of kindness, of comfort, of helpful intent— 
That man will bring sunshine no cloud may eclipse ; 

That man will give gladness with sadness unblent. 
And people will watch for his coming, and reach 

The right hand of friendship. For, sick of the strife, 
We hail the high hope of the comrade whose speech 


Gives strength to our souls in the trenches of life. 





The man who fares forth among men with the light 


Of Christ and His Word in his spirit and face— 
That man will be looked for in many a dark night, e 
His presence be longed for in many a sad place. 


\las, there be those to whom life is a road 


Which, burdened with care, they must walk mile by mile. 
Thank God for the man who can lighten their load ! 


Thank God for the fine friendly man with a smile! 
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NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 


[J. Milford McKee, a Mount Vernon, N. Y., principal, 
York State Association. Not only as a_ report of 
schools can make of a meeting of a State Association do 
city.] 


It has been said that listening to a discus- 
sion of an educational topic or to a report of 
an educational convention, is not generally 
reckoned among life’s most pleasing pastimes. 
Therefore, since you have already heard three 
very interesting papers, I shall make this 
report brief. 

The Convention, as you probably know, held 
its meetings of the House of Delegates on 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons, at three 
o’clock, for the transaction of business. There 
were also general meetings on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings and on Wednesday’ morning 
for lecture purposes. The twenty-four sec- 
tions, into which the Convention was divided, 
also had their meetings all day Tuesday and 
on Wednesday forenoon, for the discussion 
of special topics. 

My first duty came at noon on Monday, 
when the delegates representing the members 
of the State Teachers’ Retirement System met 
for the purpose of electing a member of the 
Board of Trustees to take the place of Mrs. 
Turrentine, whose term of office expired at 
that time. At a meeting in White Plains dur- 
ing the week preceding the convention, it had 
been agreed by the delegates from Westches- 
ter County that it would be for the best in- 
terest of the teachers of the state to support 
the candidacy of Miss Ella Smallenburg, a 
teacher in the schools of Buffalo. Buffalo had 
no representative on the Board of Trustees, 
and Miss Smallenburg’s name was offered as 
the unanimous choice of the teachers of that 
section. Another candidate, Miss Rena Rock- 
well of Elmira, was nominated by the Teachers’ 
Welfare League. It was desirable to elect to 
the Retirement Board some one who would 
be in sympathy with the plans of that board; 
for the present system and the laws control- 
ling it should not be disturbed, for fear that 
the foes of pension, and it is understood that 
there are many in the state, would wrest from 
us what we have already gained. After much 
discussion and spirited speeches in favor of 
each candidate, and some voicing of fancied 
wrongs, the vote was taken resulting in Miss 
Smallenburg’s election by a large majority, to 
the great joy of those who favor the present 
management of the retirement fund. 

When one first stepped into the activities of 
the convention, and heard the whir of the 
wheels of that well organized machine, he felt 
like little Peterkin, who, when listening to his 
grandfather’s tale of a great battle, where 
thousands were slain, asked: “But, grandpa, 
what was it all about?” And the grandfather 


read the following report of the annual meetiig of the New 
a state meeting, but because it is typical of the use city 
we use Principal McKee’s report to the teachers of the 


answered: “I do not just know what it was 
all about, but it was a famous victory.” Soon, 
however, the snarl would begin to untangle, 
and one could see the earnestness and 
stern attention to the business in hand of 
some, and the useless playing of politics on 
the part of others. , 

As has been sait, during the two sessions 
on Monday and Tuesday afternoons the 
House of Delegates transacted all the business 
of the convention, such as recejving reports 
of committees, electing officers, and passing 
resolutions. Dr. William H. Holmes had the 
honor of being the chairman of the committee 
on resolutions, and one of the delights of those 
meetings was the masterly way in which he 
marshaled his points and presented them to 
the convention. All of the twelve articles 
were adopted., The only one of the resolutions 
for which Dr. Holmes and others were obliged 
to fight was that which favored the creation 
of a Department of Edugation and the placing 
of a Secretary of Education in the President’s 
Cabinet. Dr. Holmes urged the “necessity of 
exalting public education in the popular mind.” 
The resolution was then passed. 
not read those resolutions I 
do so. 

Besides the meetings of delegates and lec- 
tures, I could attend but one other meeting, 
that of the administration section. At that 
meeting I listened to Dr. Arthur S. Otis, author 
of the Otis Intelligence Tests, and Dr. S. A. 
Courtis, director of the research 
Detroit public schools 
Courtis Tests. 


If you have 
advise you to 


division of 
and author of the 


Both gave strong, interesting 
addresses, setting forth the uses to be made 


of the intelligence tests. Both favored the 
organization of classes on the basis of intelli- 
gence, as shown by those tests. 

The task was assigned me of reporting the 
lecture of Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Education for the State of Massachusetts, who 
spoke on “Some Higher Objectives of Ameri- 
can Education.” 

I wish I could make you see Dr. Smith as 
he stood before us that night, tall, straight, of 
nervous temperament, rich in knowledge and 
experience, rich in command of incisive and 
expressive English, and master of a style that 
is clean-cut, forceful and convincing. ‘ 

Condemning mass_ education, educational 
methods which lead to conformity of thinking, 
and measurements of the individual by the 
average, Dr. Smith laid down as the major 
objectives of education of today: (1) “The 
helping of each individual to come to the full- 
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ness of his own stature”; (2) “ The develep- 
ment of men and women who can think and 
think straight.” 

“ Education,” said Dr. Smith, “is what you 
have left after you have forgotten what you 
learned.” 

“Democracy needs more than a contented 
mind, it needs the curious mind, the desire to 
get at facts, principles and truths. One of the 
great aims of education must be the acqui- 
sition of facts and fundamentals as_ the 
material on which the mind may work. 
Wherever we can encourage individuality and 
originality of thought, we should do so, leav- 
ing behind us the tendency to gauge the in- 
dividual by the crowd.” 

“We are challenged,” said Dr. Smith, “to 
educate the modern youth to live in a modern 
world. Eighty per cent. of the youth as pre- 
pared today are not fit for higher education, 
ninety per cent. are not fit for industry, and 
some say that 100 per cent. are not fit for 
salvation. There is just one in Albany, today, 
with whom I sympathize. He is the boy of 
sixteen. I said sympathize, not pity. We can- 
not pity one to whom all the world’s oppor- 
tunities are just opening. He is at the cross- 
roads. His parents and teachers advise him. 
Out of his decision will come his success or 
failure. The fault I find with our educational 
system is that it is not correlated closely 
enough to that boy’s needs. There is not 
enough of the relation in our courses to lead 
over into the commercial world, and business 
does not give proper appreciation of the kind 
of training the boy needs. We need to link 
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these two, There is too much preparation, not 
enough relation. We talk too much of aims, 
when we ought to talk of growth and develop- 
ment. We ought to treat each child as an 
individual, not as an average in a group. Our 
purpose is not to tell them what to think, but 
how to think. 

“Are we properly receptive when one pupil 
or another steps out of the crowd? And yet, 
every advance in the world since time began, 
has been made by some individual, strong 
and brave, who has stepped out of the 
crowd.” 

Dr. Smith expresses perfect confidence in 
this nresent much-maligned generation, calling 
the children of today the materials of which a 
new world is to be made. “As for flappers,” 
he said, “ many despair of them, but while I do 
not approve, still, it seems to me that a 
flapper of fifty is much more distressing than 
one of fifteen.” He said: “Let us have faith 
in our younger generation, teach them how 
to grow and expand; not to be educated to 
acquire power, but to become good citizens, 
realizing their capabilities to the fullest.” 

It seemed to me that the value of that 
convention consisted not in the newW ideas 
brought forth, for new ideas are rare, the 
addresses consisting mostly in the revamping 
of old ideas, but its worth lay in the inspira- 
tion given to those attending, to reach out to 
higher ground and to do their work in accord- 
ance with the highest ideals. And if we can 
but pass that inspiration on to you and to 
others with whom we come in contact, the 
convention will have served its purpose. 
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A TEACHER’S PHILOSOPHY 


(MRS.) IZELLE EMERY SCOTT 


Long Beach, California 


I hope to live in such a way 
That those with whom I work each day 
Will know 
That I am ready for my share 
Of work and duties anywhere a 
To help. it . 
That I but want to fill my place, 
Respecting theirs in every case 
That comes. 
To be professionally true, 
As I would like for them to do 
.In kind. 
Nor jealousy nor envy feel, 
Nor joy from their success to steal 
By any word. 
And if I have to criticise, 
I'll kindly look them in the eyes, 
And speak. 
I hope that I'll co-operate, 
My own pet schemes subordinate, 
Be broad. 
That in the school community 
A cheerful factor I shall be, 
And kind. 


That I constructively shall work 
No civic duty ever shirk 
Or fail. 
That supervisors WORK will see, 
Achievements far beyond the fee 
‘i They pay. 
That I shall constantly improve, 
Nor let myself slide in the groove 
Routine, 
That studious habits, thrift, I'll teach, 
And daily practice what I preach, 
Myself. 
That I shall choose the very best, 
Most vital methods use and test, 
For scholarship. 
With mental standards, ideals high, 
To discipline each day I'll try, 
Nor scold, 
That character I’ll surely build, 
When morals high have been instilled 
7 Each day. 
That citizens worth while and strong, 
To set right in the world what’s wrong, 
I'll make. 


—Sierra Educational News. 
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THE CHRISTMASES OF OUR PRESIDENTS 


J, A, STEWART 


Toledo, Ohio 


The Christmases of our Presidents have been 
as varied as the men themselves and the times 
in which they lived. New York City was the 
capital when Washington spent his first Christ- 
mas as President. His next Christmas was 
spent in Philadelphia. The “City of Brotherly 
Love” was then populated by many who were 
opposed to holidays, and there was practically 
no Christmas observance. 

Santa Claus visited President Adams in 1800 
when he moved into the White House. That 
was before the new executive mansion was 
completed. President Adams had with him his 
four-year-old grandchild, Susanna Adams, to 
gladden the wintry holiday season. 

The Christmases of Thomas Jefferson were 
also made merry by grandchildren. President 
Jefferson loved the quiet home gayeties, 
and was opposed to public receptions, 
none of which were held on Christmas or any 
other time during his regime. 

Jolly President Andrew Jackson and witty 
President John Tyler liked big parties, and 
Christmas was the signal to surround them- 
selves with great companies of children, whom 
they entertained in a lavish manner, entering 
into their sports with all the freedom of hearts 
in sympathy with the young. The Jackson 
“snowball battle” held on Christmas in the 
East Room and the grand fancy dress party 
held in the same big assembly hall under Presi- 
dent Tyler were among the historic social 
events of the White House. 

The great Lincoln loved Christmas, and once 
gave himself the pleasure of buying gifts for 
his lively boys and their little friends. The 
death of Willie Lincoln and the Civil War 
sadly shadowed his Christmas festivities. 

The terrible war was over when President 
Andrew Johnson spent Christmas in the White 
House. There were a number of children in 
his family, among them the three little Andies 
—Andy Johnson, Jr., just in his teens, and the 
President’s two little grandsons, Andy Stover 
and Andy Patterson. Christmases were very 
merry for President Johnson, and the White 
House was a centre of holiday joy. 

President Grant’s holiday seasons were 
bright with the cheer of young children; his 
beloved daughter Nellie (who was married 
while in the White House), and his sons, 
Ulysses, Fred, and little Jesse. His successor, 
President Hayes, also had the joy of real 
home Christmas holidays, with his family of 
five: Scott, seven; Fanny, ten; Rutherford, the 
student; and his two adult ‘sons, Webb and 
Burchard. There was a Hayes family reunion 
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each Christmas, when President and 

Hayes were lavish in their charity to 
worthy poor. So were President and Mrs. 
Cleveland (married in the White House), who 
had several young children (otie of whom was 
born in the Executive Mansion); President and 
Mrs. McKinley (who had no children of their 
own, but called in other children at Christmas 
time), and President and Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
held wonderful Christmas dinners and parties, 
which included the families of ambassadors and 
cabinet ministers, as well as those of friends 
and relatives and their own fine family of 
children. On these occasions President Roose- 
velit became a boy again, forgetting the cares 
of cffice in a grand romp with his delighted 
young constituency. 

President Taft has also liked to play Santa 
Claus, and join in the Christmas celebration. 
Smilingly elbowing his way among the Christ- 
mas shoppers he has made himself an active 
factor in radiating good cheer at the holiday 
season. 

President Wilson’s Christmases were much 
like those of Lincoln—shadowed by death and 
the horrors of war. Christmas Day, 1918, was 
an unusual one. It found the President of the 
United States far from the White House. 
President Wilson while in Paris was the target 
for letters from children in many parts of 
Europe, some of whom thought he had brought 
Christmas gifts from America as a sort of 
“international Santa Claus.” Christmas Day 
was spent by him in a visit to the American 
front at Chaumont, France, where he dined 
with the troops, ten thousand of whom passed 
by him in review. 

The Christmases of President Coolidge are 
much like those of any other American family. 
There was a gathering Christmas morning, 1923, 
around a small tree in the Blue Room, and an 
exchange of gifts before going to a union 
Christmas service. In the afternoon the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge attended the Christmas 
entertainment of disabled former service men 
at Walter Reed Military Hospital. In the 
evening he sat with family and friends on the 
White House portico, after their seven o’clock 
Christmas dinner, and listened to the com- 
munity singing of Christmas carols under the 
great Christmas tree which was sent from 
Vermont and erected in the White House 
Park. The public generally was invited to this 
up-to-date Christmas celebration of President 
Coolidge, who gave himself the pleasure of 
pressing the button which lit the 3,000 electric 
lights on the huge tree. 
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The fundamental motive of every college should be to make each student a contributor \ 
to his day and. generation, rather than a parasite. 


—Harry Garfield, President 


of Williams College. 
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OUTSIDE AND IN— A PAGEANT OF NEAR EAST RELIEF 


LAURA 5. 
DIRECTION FOR PRESENTING. 

The pageant is easily given, only slight preparation be- 
ing required in the way of costumes, and no stage proper- 
ties being called for except flags, which are now part of 
the equipment of many schools, and which may be made 
by the children from illustrations in the dictionary or 
encyclopedia. 

The pageant may be given either indoors or outdoors. 
No lighting effects are necessary, but, if desired, beautiful 
effects may be obtained by having the lights dim at first 
and using colored lights for the entrances of Happiness, 
Love, Peace, and America, repeating the same effects at 
the closing tableau and concluding with a strong white 
light at the final entrance of Peace. 

The pageant has been given effectively by a rural school 
where all the parts were taken by the pupils. It has also 
been given in a town where a woman’s college and the 
public school combined to produce it. Elaborate lighting 
effects were donated by a firm of electricians, and famous 
singers sang the Gounod anthem and the solo, “O Love 
That Pours With Willing Hands.” The director is urged 
not to be faint-hearted about enlisting special help from 
members of the community. They will gladly help the 
schools if a large presentation is required. 

The episodes from the Near East Orphanages have been 
arranged with a view to introducing either a small or large 
number of children. 

The songs for the choir are given in nearly all collec- 
tions of community songs. Brown Book of Community 
Songs, by C. C. Birchard, Boston, contains them all, ex- 
cept the concluding Peace Hymn, and the songs by the 
orphanage children, which are given in the pageant, as 
they are actually used in the orphanages. 

EPISODES. 


While the action of the pageant is continuous with no 
entrances and exits or curtain for episodes, the progress 
of the action should be clearly defined and presented by 
entrance effects; by groups in centre stage; 
groups in the background. 

I. THE CHILDREN OUTSIDE—Hunger, Weariness, 
Crime, Death. 

II. THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS—The Prayer 
for Help. 

III. THE ENTRANCE OF AMERICA. 

IV. THE CHILDREN INSIDE—Love, Happiness, 
Racial Friendships, the training of leaders of the Near 
East. 

V. “No Mother But America”—THE APPEAL with the 
hint of the part America may have in the bringing in of 
Universal Peace. 

PERSONS IN THE PAGEANT. 
ARMENIAN CHILDREN—OUTSIDE 
Ishayam—A boy of fourteen (or older, with strong, clear 

voice). 

Araxi—A girl of twelve. 

Serob—A boy of ten. 

Refugee Children. 

Other Armenian Children (as many as desired—not over 
fifteen). 


by mass 


RELIEF GROUP—AMERICA 
Attendants of America (from four to ten in number). 
Relief Worker—Man or woman (with strong, clear voice). 
(High School student may take this part or any adult 
in the community.) 
Other Relief Workers—Five singers in this group. 
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American Children (from six to twelve in number). 
ORPHANAGE GROUP—INSIDE 

Armenian, Persian, Turkish, Greek, Syrian Children. 

Birds’ Nest—Primary Children. 

Alexandropol—High School. 

Corinth, Jerusalem, Erivan, Cavallo—Grammar Grades. 
[This division is not in accordance with facts, since 

children of all ages.are in each one of orphanages, but it 
has been made to suit the convenience of the grades in 
practicing songs and games. It serves also to illustrate 
the orderly process of teaching and industrial training as 
actually carried on in the orphanages as in American 
schools. ] 

“Goodnight” Group—(The baby may be a real baby or a 
doll of same size.) 

Nazareth—The Armenian Boy. 

Hassan—The Turkish Boy. 

Asdka—The Armenian Girl. 

SYMBOLIC GROUP. 

Happiness, Love, Peace, America. 

[To the strains of any slow, sad music on piano or 
organ enter from the left Armenian children, boys and 
girls, walking slowly and wearily. Some of them carry 
small bundles tied in old handkerchiefs. They stop while 
a few of the smaller children drop wearily to the floor 
Araxi and Serob try to lift the little children to their feet. 
The music stops and Araxi comes to front and speaks to 
Ishayam.] 

ARAXI: We are so tired! Let us rest here a little while. 

ISHAYAM (going to left and looking back): A little 
while. We are not on the road and no one i$ pursuing 
us now. 

ARAXI: 
again? 

ISHAYAM: Yes; we must find Peace and Happiness. 
If we go far enough, somewhere in the world we shall 
find them. 

ARAXI: Do you remember when Happiness used to be 
always with us? 

ISHAYAM: Yes, when we played on the banks of the 
Euphrates. 

ARAXI: And at Christmas time when candles of many 
colors were burning in all the houses— 

SEROB: And we hung presents on the Christmas tree for 
everybody ? 

ARAXI: And the weddings? When we carried torches? 

ISHAYAM: And you and I led the procession when Arah 
was married! Do you remember how we hunted for the 
bride, everywhere, but she was not to be found—until 
the two days were up. : : 

SEROB: And they threw raisins and candy from the 
roofs to us? 

ARAXI: And the bride was dressed like a Princess and 
rode a milk-white horse, with headgear of gold and silver 
and long golden tassels hanging from the saddle? 

ISHAYAM: Do you remember the Vartan when the 
vartabed read from the Bible, and when we had bonfires 
on every roof and carried bundles of burning lightwood 
on the top of long poles? 

SEROB: And the Easter Feast, when Father carried the 
platter piled with eggs, blue, green, red and yellow, and 
Mother carried the cheese stuck full of raisins, and we 
children carried the big pound cake, and there were 
flowers everywhere? 

ISHAYAM: And we had books to-read? 

ARAXI: And always enough to eat! 


Do you think we shall ever find Happiness 
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[Araxi walks to right and calls back excitedly.] 

ARAXI: I think I saw Happiness! 

ISHAYAM: You are dreaming. It cannot be! 

ARAXI: I am sure it is Happiness. Come quickly and see! 
[Ishayam and Serob run to right. Some of the children 

rise from the floor and start toward right.] 

ISHAYAM: It is Happiness. She is coming this way. 
[Happiness enters from right skipping lightly to a gay 

tune played on piano. She circles in and out among the 

children, who seem vainly to try to catch her. A few of 
the smaller children remain on the floor too tired to rise.] 

ISHAYAM: Happiness, we are so glad you have come 
again. Will you stay with us always? 

ARAXI: She will not answer. She is going. O Ishayam, 
stop her, do not let her leave us again. We shall never 
find her. 

ISHAYAM: Happiness, do not leave us. We 
wretched without you. 

ARAXI: And so bad. 
never come. 

SEROB: Stay with us, Happiness. 

ALL THE CHILDREN: Do not leave us. 

[Happiness continues to dance toward left with the chil- 
dren following her. She turns before leaving and says:] 
HAPPINESS: War, Famine and Disease are in your 

land. I cannot stay until you have found Peace. [Goes 

out.] 

ARAXI: How shall we find Peace? 

ISHAYAM: She will not answer! 

ARAXI: She is gone! 

SEROB: We shall never find her again! 

ISHAYAM: She will not come back until we have found 
Peace. 

SEROB: How shall we find Peace? 

ARAXI: Ishayam, you are so big and strong. You must 
help us to find Peace. 

ISHAYAM : I cannot find Peace. I do not know which 
way to turn. Bayonets and swords and marching soldiers 
are everywhere! Our feet sink into the ashes of ruined 
homes. 

ARAXI: There comes some one all in white—it is Peace! 


are so 


It is hard to be good when you 
Ss ? 


She is gone! 


[Peace enters slowly from right and walks across stage.] 
SEROB: She is so beautiful! I am afraid of her. 
ARAXI: Speak to her, Ishayam! Beg her to stay! 
ISHAYAM: (going close to Peace): You are so beauti- 

ful—so good. Stay with us! [Falls on his knees before 

Peace, who turns her head from him and moves away 

to left.] 


[Enter two Refugee children in night clothes.] 

REFUGEE CHILD: Help us! Save us! The soldiers 
waked us and we ran as fast as we could, but only two 
of us are left. They killed our mother and the others— 
all of them! Where shall we hide? 

ISHAYAM: Here is Peace. Ask her to save you. 

[Children kneel to Peace.] 

REFUGEE CHILD: O Peace, save us from the flames! 
Save us from the sword! ; 

[Peace moves slowly away with a gesture of denial.] 

ISHAYAM: She will not stay. 

ARAXI (following Peace and trying to catch her robe) : 
O Peace, do not leave us! 

PEACE: I cannot stay where Strife and Bloodshed are. 

ISHAYAM: We need you so. If you stay, we shall have 
bread to eat.» Happiness will come back. We shall have 
homes and schools again. 

ARAXI: Do not leave us! Ishayam is a boy. He cannot 
know how terrible it is to be a girl in a land where Peace 
does not dwell. 

PEACE: I will come back when you have found Love. 

ARAXI: She is gone. - 
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ISHAYAM: What did she say at the last? 

ARAXI: I will come back when you have found Love. 
Surely, Ishayam, you can find Love? 

ISHAYAM: It is not so easy to find Love as you think. 
Hate and Strife are everywhere. 

ARAXI (going up to him and taking his arm): Ishayam, 
you must find Love! The children are waiting. It is 
not too hard for you—to find Love! 

ISHAYAM: I have thought of a way. 
Do you remember the story which the vartabed told us 
the last Sunday of all? About the child who gave his 
last crust of bread to the old man, and then saw it was 
the Christ-Child? See! Here is my last crust of bread.’ 
I saved it this morning because I knew I should be 
hungrier still before the day was over. I will give this 
bread to the poor little one here—the feeblest of us all— 
and then Love will appear. Was it not so in the story? 

ARAXI: 
[Ishayam gives bread to the child, who snatches it hun- 

grily. All the children watch eagerly and look in every 

direction for Love. Ishayam walks dejectedly to the 
front. Araxi follows him, 

ARAXI: I know why Love did not come. Do you 
member—to get the bread this morning, you pushed 
old man against the wall? You said he must needs 
anyway and you snatched the bread from his weak, 
hands. 

ISHAYAM (covers face with hands): You are right. 
Some evil presence seems always with me now. This 
morning I had almost gone outside the gates with the 
men who said they would show me how to get brea! 
easily. I knew they were wicked. I knew the rest of 
you would not be able to fiad Peace and Happiness 
without me, but I came near going. It is hard to be 
good, now. 

ARAXI: I think Love has gone from our land forever. 

ISHAYAM: There is a country where Love dwells witi 
Peace and Happiness. 

ARAXI: What is that country? Can we not find it? 

ISHAYAM: No; it is too far away. It is America. 
There boys do not have to steal for bread. There is 
enough for all. 

ARAXI: Do they know about us in America? 

ISHAYAM: Our teacher wrote them. 
They have generous hearts. They have sent us food and 
clothes, but alas, our teacher is dead now. There is no 
one to write them about us. From all the East, hands 
are uplifted to America; in famine and in flood, in fire 
and in earthquake America has given freely, but now, | 
fear that she will have no more to spare and that we can 

If this be true, 


You are right. 


It was so. 


Yes, they know. 


find no one to send her our message. 

there is no one to whom we may turn. 
ARAXI: Listen. 

[Faint strains of “Star Spangled Banner” are heard. The 
music grows louder; changes to “America the Beautiful” ; 
singing as in the distance. There is silence as all the 
children stand in attitude of listening. Then a faint bugle 
call.] 

ISHAYAM: That was America’s hymn, I know it. 
ARAXI: I know it, too. I heard it when the Reliei ship 
came. 

[The singing begins again now, louder. 
tre aisle of auditorium marches the procession represent- 
ing the Near East Relief. 
America, with attendants, one boy or girl bearing flag, 


Down the cen- 
This procession consists of 


nurses, doctor, teachers, Red Cross workers. They form an 
aisle through which America walks; then they fall back 
behind her, as she takes place on stage. Ishayam and 
others of the Armenian group kneel to America.] 
ARAXI: Have you brought Love? 
RELIEF WORKER: We come in Love. 

{A quartet from Relief Workers group sings “Send Out 
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Thy Light,’ Gounod’s anthem; a simple arrangement is 
found in Brown Book of Community Songs. C. C. Birch- 
ard, Boston. As they finish the anthem, Love comes in 
and stands centre front.] 


RELIEF WORKER: Love has sent us! See, wings are 
on her sandals, for she comes more swiftly than ships 
can sail. At her side and in her hands are the golden 
cords of Brotherhood, stronger than the shackles of 
Prejudice and Intolerance which she has cast aside. On 
her head is the crown of Charity from beneath which 
she beholds pain and evil not in scorn but in compassion. 
Love, you have brought Happiness into the sad lives of 
the orphans of the Near East. May we now behold 
these children whom you have saved? 

{Love, from her place in centre front, lifts a beckoning 
hand.] 
LOVE: 

[Happiness enters to any gay tune as at first with 
orchestral accompaniment if possible. Children follow her 
from first group of orphans of primary and kindergarten 
age. Some of the children carry rag dolls; others balls 
which they toss into the air, as they skip. Two leaders 
carry flags of Syria and Persia. As they pass America, 
each child salutes the flag. 

RELIEF WORKER: On the hillside overlooking Mt. 
Sidon, in our Bird’s Nest Orphanage, Love has gathered 
a great many children who are being trained to forget 
their sorrows, to play the games of America with Happi- 
ness, and to learn to give, not to grab, to heal, not to kill. 
They have no mother but America! 

[Children sing to piano or organ accompaniment, a kin- 
dergarten song and play a little game. The words and 
music are here given as actually sung in the orphanages oi 
the Near East. At the end of the game one of the chil- 
dren comes forward with an old rag doll in her hand, 
which she holds out to Relief Worker.] 

BIRD’S NEST CHILD: Here is my dolly! I want you 
to take it to America, because if America had not come 
to us, I should not have a dolly or be alive today. 
[Relief Worker kisses the child and tells her to keep 

the dolly, kindergarten and primary’ children fall back in 

mass in time to the tune first played. Music changes to 

“Sweet and Low.” Lights may go out and then come 

stowly back, revealing nurse with baby in her arms. If the 

pageant is given in the daytime, the nurse simply enters 
vith baby while the lullaby is sung. She stands hushing 
the baby with soothing gestures while the song goes on. 

Two children in white nighties carrying candles come on 

and stand holding the nurse’s skirts until the lullaby is 

ended. Then they kiss the nurse goodnight and go off 
stage. The nurse walks off with baby.] 

RELIEF WORKER: At Alexandropol in the largest 
orphanage-in the world, we are training for future citi- 
zenship 17,000 children. They have no mother but 
America. 


Happiness, bring in the children. 


[Happiness goes out and enters again with boys and girls 
of high school age, marching and singing a song, words and 
music of which are given as actually used in the Near East 
orphanages. Four leaders carry flags of Turkey, Greece, 
Russia and France. Boys carry rakes, hoes, saws, ham- 
mers, chisels, other implements of industry. Also basket- 
ball, baseball bat. Girls carry bits of embroidery, brooms, 
pails, and other symbols of household arts. Any marching 
drill may be used, at the close of which one of the boys 
steps forward and says:] 

NAZARETH (an orphan): May I tell you about 
Nishan so that you will understand how we feel about 
America? Nishan was my friend and he loved America 
He loyed most especially the American Captain Arroll, 
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who was so brave and good that Nishan did not like tq 
see him risking his life by going into dangerous places, 
so Nishan went to Captain Arroll one day and said: 
“T will take care of you, Captain Arroll.” 

Captain Arroll smiled and said: “Thank you,” and 
thought no more about it until he saw Nishan following 
him all the time. Wherever he went, there would be 
Nishan, the Armenian boy, taking care of the big Ameri- 
can Captain! 

One day Captain Arroll found that his uniform was too 
worn and soiled to wear, and so he put on the uniform of 
an English officer. Nishan stayed very close to him that 
day, and, as they passed a saloon, Nishan saw what Cap- 
tain Arroll did not see. He saw the saloon door swing 
open and a Turkish soldier, drunk and angry, lurch out 
with a sword in his hand. Quick as thought, Nishan gave 
Captain Arroll a hard push and sent him off the street. 
Captain Arroll turned just in time to see Nishan fall to 
the ground with the Turk’s sword through his heart. 

Nishan had given his life to save the life of the Captain 
from America! 

HASSAN: I ama Turkish boy, but I, too, love America. 
I should like to go to America, but not to stay, except 
long enough to learn to be as brave and good as Cap- 
tain Arroll, and my teachers in the orphanage. 

NAZARETH: Hassan is right. We must learn to plough 
and be engineers and builders so that we may restore 
our land for peace and happiness. We can do all these 
things if America will stand by us until we are able to 
plan and act for ourselves. 

ASDKA: I, too, would love to go to America and then 
return after “Thank you” for all that America has given 
us. My teacher says that our fingers are deft. (Holds 
up rug.) See the rugs we make! Our hearts are alive 
to beauty and our minds are keen. If we are taught to 
bind up wounds and not to make them, to create and 
not to destroy, we shall be able to make this ruined land 
blossom as the rose. 


[High school group now falls in behind primary group, 
with flags held crossed, showing the union of nationalities 
in the orphanages.] 


RELIEF WORKER: At Jerusalem, near the spot where 
Christ said: “Suffer the children to come unto me,” and 
at Corinth, Erivan and Cavallo are great orphanages 
where hundreds of children are being fed, clothed and 
taught. They, also, have no other mother but America! 
[Happiness brings in grammar grade children marching 

and singing songs, words and music of which are given as 
actually sung in Near East orphanages. They carry bas- 
ket ball, balls, basket of flowers, and implements of indus- 
try. The leaders bear flags of Syria, Greece, Persia, Tur- 
key. As they form in a mass, Ishayam steps forward.] 

ISHAYAM: Will you take us into the orphanages? Will 
you give us bread to eat and Happiness as you have 
given these others? 

RELIEF WORKER: Not bread and Happiness, alone, 
Ishayam. We are trying to break for these children 
the bread of life. We are trying to teach them so that 
they will not grow into the criminal life of the Neat 
East. 

ISHAYAM: 
learn? 

RELIEF WORKER: There is no more room. 

ISHAYAM (taking two small children by the hand): 
Is there no room even for these little ones? They will 
not take much room. They will not need a bed. The floor 
will be like Heaven to them, if only there is a cover to 
keep them warm and bread for them in the morning. 

RELIEF WORKER: There is no room, 

TISHAYAM; Must they, too, stay outside and die, ot 


You will teach us also? We are eager to 
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grow up in crime? Can you not save these little ones? 
The rest of us can shift for ourselves. 

[Ishayam and his group kneel. While they kneel, the 
following words are sung as a solo by some member of 
the Relief Group.] 


O Love, that pours with willing hands, 
The precious ointment from its store, 

O Love, that no imprisoning bands 
Withhold from giving more and more, 


O give us, Love, the power to guide 
The trusting hands, the helpless feet 
Of children pleading at our side, 
For life and hope, for bread to eat. 


O let us give them daily bread, 
And blessed Hope of noble birth, 
Until the song of brotherhood 
Is heard in every land of earth! 


[Love lifts hand in summoning gesture. The music of 
the song continues played as a march, to which down the 
centre aisle of auditorium or church, march other Relief 
Workers with American boys and girls, who may have 
flags draped across their shoulders. They ascend the plat- 
form and go to the kneeling Armenian children and lift 
them up. They take from the hands of Love the golden 
cords and pass them to the Armenians, until in the closing 
tableau the cords are passed from Love by way of Ameri- 
can children to Armenian children.] 


RELIEF WORKER: 


Stand forth in beauty fair 
With wealth beyond compare, 
America! 

Rich gifts at your command 
Poured out from sea and land, 
America! 


Stand forth in righteousness, 
With power to heal and bless, 
America! 

Give as was given you, 

Full measure, just and true, 
America! 


Come, then, the blessed day, 
When Love shall show the way 
To tolerance, 

When those who darkly strove 
In Peace shall onward move 
To brotherhood! 


Out of hate and bloodshed have come the most splendid 
manifestation of love the world has known since Christ 
came to reveal the love of God—the great orphanages of 
the Near East! In them sixty thousand children are being 
fed, clothed, taught and trained for intelligent leadership. 
A few more years and America will either have neglected 
beyond repair or have splendidly completed the great task 
she has undertaken in the Near East. 

O Peace, come quickly and brood over all the earth, so 
that Love may bring rich gifts to the children of all lands 
and Happiness may dwell with them always! 

[The entire cast sing for closing tableau and recessional 
“Hymn for Universal Peace” by Evelyn Leeds Cole, to be 
secured from National Council for the Prevention of War, 
522 17th street, Washington, D. C. As the last stanza is 
sung, Peace enters and stands in centre beside Love and 
Happiness. She lifts hands in benediction. For the reces- 
sional, the music of the Peace Hymn is played.] 
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JUKES-EDWARDS FAMILIES 


This is the greatest contrast of family inheri- 
tance that has ever been published. There has 
never been a study of a noble American family 
for two hundred years except this study by A. E. 
Winship. 


There is no other American family with such 
a record as this and there is no other study of 
this family. 


The book, which was first published twenty- 
five years ago and had a large sale and great in- 
fluence, has been out of print for some time. In 
response to numerous requests, we have decided 
to republish it. 


Every superintendent, principal and teacher in 
America should read this remarkable study in 
education and heredity. 


In book form, $1.00 postpaid. Send orders to 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COSTUMES. 


ARMENIAN CHILDREN—OUTSIDE. 

The members of this group should wear ragged clothes; 
some should have tattered shawls over their heads. 
RELIEF GROUP. 


The costume of America is too well known to need 
description. Relief workers wear ordinary American 
street dresses; nurse’s dress. Attendants of America and 
children in the second American group may wear flags 
draped across shoulder. 

ORPHANAGE GROUP—INSIDE. 

Primary and kindergarten: Simple one-piece dresses of 
unbleached muslin. In order to give the atmosphere oi 
Happiness which actually pervades the orphanages it is 
suggested that the muslin be dyed in quantities such bright 
colors as rose, orange, henna, peacock blue. The plain un- 
bleached muslin may be used, however, for most of these 
dresses. 

High School: Some of the same sort of dresses may be 
used ; also middy blouses and skirts. For boys: Boy Scout 
suits—ordinary blouse and pants as in America. 

Grammar School: The same. “Goodnight” group: Chil- 
dren in long white gowns or pajamas. Nurse in white 
nurse’s dress. 

SYMBOLIC FIGURES. 

Happiness: A dress of thin, gauzy material such as 
tarlatan in rose or rainbow colors. 

Love: A long robe of blue material with draped classic 
effect, gold crown on hair. Tinsel cords as used on Christ- 
mas trees at side and in hands. 

Peace: White classic robe with draperies made by fas- 
tening straight piece of cloth at centre back and attaching 
to wrists so that effect of wings is given when arms are 
lifted. Dove may be on shoulder or forehead. 

America: Costume too well known to need description. 
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WHO’S WHO AND 


W. W. CHALMERS, Toledo, Congressman- 
elect, was superintendent of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, for several years, then of Toledo, 
until he resigned to go into business in which 
his success was such as to make a Congres- 
sional career feasible. He was influential in 
Congress, but uvo years ago he was defeated 
by Isaac R. Sherwood, eighty-six years of age, 
in eminently popular public-spirited man. This 
vear Mr. Chalmers is re-elected to Congress. 
He is of a family of eminent schoolmen, among 
whom are Dr. James Chalmers, Framingham, 
Massachusetts, State Teachers College. and 
Thomas’ Chalmers, principal of the famous 
Allen Boys’ School at West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


AMOS GROETHE, superintendent, Rapid 
City, South Dakota, is one of the eminently 
worthwhile leaders of pupils, students, teachers, 
and a whole community. .We were in his city 
for three days in October, 1924. We saw much 
of him and his work, and we have rarely en- 
joved a city superintendent as we = enjoyed 
him. He is wholesome, virile and genial. One 


of his notable funetionings is the publication 
ror all of his teachers of something that ap- 
peals to him and that he thinks will appeal to 
them. The appeal for October this year was 
Raymond B. Fosdick’s “ Wanted: An Aristotle.” 
a twelve-page pamphlet, published by Mr. 
Groethe for free distribution. We give the 


opening sentences of Mr. Fosdick’s article :— 
“ Tweniy-three hundred vears ago a certain 
citizen of Greece undertook a very daring 
enterprise. He tried to bring within the com- 
pass of a single analysis the whole sweep of 
human knowledge. He tried to build up a 
scientific svstematization of information as a 
basis for the control of life. He tried, by 
taking thought, to reduce the chaos of human 
affairs to a rational order. His name was Aris- 
totle, and for twenty-three centuries the world 
has paid tribute to his memory. He lived in an 
age which was just beginning to inquire about 
human life and its relations. There was no 
stere of ordered knowledge, accumulated dur- 
ing generations, upon which he could draw. 
The sciences were in their barest infancy; 
hiology scarcely existed; chemistry and physics 
were limited to speculation; and astronomy 
Was a matter of a few shrewd guesses. Of the 
past of mankind there was no knowledge. 
rhe Western Mediterranean and the frontiers 
of Persia, an area but little larger than the state 
of Texas, formed the outposts of the world. 
Beyond those barriers lay the Unknown, hold- 
ing dark and unfathomed secrets. With so 
many pathetic limitations, with so many gaps 


in the framework of human knowledge, with 
f 


so many essential factors missing, even the 
overshadowing genius of Aristotle could make 
no headway toward an_ intelligent world 


order.” 
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WHAT THEY DO 


MRS. FLORENCE E. S. KNAPP. elected 
Secretary of State of the Empire State, is the 
Dean of the College of Home Economics, Syra- 
cuse University, and she is credited with being 
the most brilliantly effective campaigner of ail 
Republican candidates. With two women 
elected Governors, and other women elected 
here and there through the country, and the 
general impression that the women’s votes 
played an important part in the great election, 
there will be no surprise hereafter when 
women are winners anywhere in the political 
arena, 


T. W. WATKINS, the new principal of 
Kents Hill Seminary, Readfield, Maine, is mak- 
ing its one hundred and second year one of the 
best in the history of this famous institution 
of learning. Mr. Watkins, a member of the 
faculty of the Huntington School, Boston, is 
giving te Kents Hill the latest suggestions in 
education as well as in administration. It is 
worthy of note that Kents Hill Seminary con- 
tinues to send forth teachers of superior 
ability “and purpose. Its influence in Maine 
for a century has ranked with Colby, and 
Bates in maintaining the Christian manhood 
and womanhood of the Pine Tree State. Dr. 
}. O. Newton, whom Mr. Watkins succeeds, 
prepared the way for the modernizing of the 
institution as it enters upon its second cen- 
tury. 


H. S. COWELL, principal of Cushing 
Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., for the past 
thirty-six years, is dean of private school 
principals of New England, and despite the 
ebb and flow of sentiment toward the New Eng- 
land Academy Dr. Cowell has kept Cushing 
Academy very true to its* traditions and as- 
pirations with no wavering in its purpose for 
more than a third of a century, and some 
members of his faculty have been there 
for thirty-three years. Dr. Cowell has been 
loyal to the scholastic inheritance of the New 
England Academy and has maintained the 
social and civic life of the students in a co- 
education academy without the slightest sug- 
gestion of any cause for anxiety because of 
modern tendencies. Dr. Cowell’s place is secure 
in the Hall of Fame in New England beside 
those of the great men of early days. 


MISS MARY WADDEN, Madison, South 
Dakota, is a platform artist, who makes infor- 
mation entertaining and entertainment en- 
lightening, gives a classic touch to her por- 
trayal of the personality of Japan and the Holy 
Land as to other Oriental and Near East 
peoples. There is a human charm in_ het 
interpretation of well-known characters in 
English classics. We know of no one whom 
cultured people appreciate, while every one 
enjoys every minute she is on the platform, 
as they do Miss Wadden. 
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HISTORY OF RUTGERS COLLEGE 


[A History of Rutgers College, 1766-1924. By William 
H. S. Demarest, president of the College. Cloth. 6x9 
inches. 570 pages. Published by the College, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey.] 


American history as seen through her col- 
leges, especially of those established before the 
War of Independences, is a phase of history that 
can be had in no other way, a phase without 
which any adequate appreciation of America is 
impossible. The history of Rutgers College is 
especially rich in historical events, and President 
William H.S. Demarest has written the story of 
the college from 1766 to 1924—158 years—with 
the historical spirit and literary flavor. The his- 
torical background is charmingly portrayed. In 
1664 England took New Netherlands and estab- 
lished the names, New York and New Jersey. 
and thereafter few, if any, people came from 
Holland, but those who were already here 
maintained all of the noble traditions of the 
settlers who had not come to flee from perse- 
cution, nor to freedom of worship, or 
from poverty at home. Those who came be- 
tween 1609 and 1664 came to till the soil in the 
fertile river valleys and to establish trade with 
one another and with the Old World. They 
came in the possession as well as spirit of free- 
dom, intelligent, industrious, in general well- 
to-do, abundantly able in all resources to take 
up the new enterprise. 


seek 


The Dutch early developed a common school 
system. John of Nassau, elder brother of 
William the Silent, said: “ You must urge upon 
the States General that they should establish 
free schools where children of quality as well 
as of poor families for a small sum could be 
well and Christianly educated.” 

In 1574 as a reward for defending Leyden for 
four months against the Spanish they were 
offered their choice of exemption from certain 
taxes or a university, and their choice was a 
university, and the University of Leyden re- 
sulted. These were the ancestors of the people 
of New Netherlands. who in 1766 laid the 
foundation for Queen's College, which in 1825 
became Rutgers College. 

It is impracticable to pretend to follow the 
history of this famous college as it is brilliantly 
given by President Demarest in near six hun- 
dred pages. A personal word is intruded. Fifty 
years ago next summer we had as traveling 
companions for more than two months Pro- 
fessor Theodore Sanford Doolittle and wife on 
our first trip to the Pacific Coast, and our 
admiration for them was boundless. At that 
time we had never had so close comradeship 
for so many 
legian, and 


eminent col- 
Rutgers College for fifty vears 
has had a halo unlike that of any other college 
of which we have known so little personally. 


weeks with any 


It is a personal pleasure to see in these pages 
how prominent a part Dr. Doolittle had, and 
how great was the appreciation of his thirty 
years of professional service. 
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THE COMMERCIAL PASTE 
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Gluey Paste never needs a second 
introduction. When once used it 
is always specified. Its matchless 
qualities make it the most desired 
paste in over 3,000 schools who 
use it exclusively. 


Gluey Paste well deserves its 
name. It sticks like glue and car- 
ries with it all the desired features 
of a paste for school use. If you 
have never tried Gluey Paste we 
will send you 


A BIG TUBE 


Use Gluey Paste wherever you. 
may have need for a paste of any 
kind—see how it sticks. It is 
creamy white—with a most deli- 
cate odor. Contains just enough 
moisture to make it spread 
smoothly and evenly. 


When its superior conveniences 
are considered, Gluey Paste costs 
very little. Ask us to quote you 
on your requirements. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 


Makers of the Most Complete Line 
of Adhesives 
| DEPT. 22, COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
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A CHILD’S WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF HEALTH 


MAUD 





A, 





Director, Health Education, Fargo Child Health Demonstration, 


December 4, 1924 


BROWN 








Fargo, North Dakota 


[Given at Health Education Conference, Cambridge, Massachusetts, arranged by Health Education Division, 


American Child Health Association.] 


There is a wide gulf fixed between our 
people who are working for the physical health 
of the child and the people who are working 
for the mental and spiritual and moral health 
of the child, but physical health and men- 
tal health are merely two viewpoints of look- 
ing at exactly the same thing. I believe that 
we can achieve a collective health attitude, con- 
stant, and permanent enough to measure. It 
is our duty to try to achieve _ this 
attitude and to find units in which to 
measure it. If we try persistently and 
consistently enough we will have measur- 
able results. Attitudes are expressed in be- 
havior. Any permanent change in_atti- 
tude will result in permanent change in be- 
havior of some sort, and behavior should be 
subject to measurement. The chief difficulty 
about measuring attitudes is in getting the 
attitudes. 

By the time the child enters kindergarten he 
should know the geography of his own body, 
that is, know an accurate, scientific decent 
noun with which to designate every part of his 
external anatomy. He should be given the 
verbs to designate the various functions of the 
parts of the body as soon as he asks questions. 
Children who come to the kindergarten teacher 
differ very widely as to their equipment in the 
matter of personal geography. The _ kinder- 
garten teacher will need to even them up, as 
to vocabulary, in order that they all may 
understand the common conversations. 

The kindergarten should fix the daily routine 
of health essentials in the child’s mind by 
playing very simply, dramatizing the daily 
repetition of the health essentials. This drama- 
tization of the daily routine of health essentials 
should continue through the first and second 
grades, varied in every conceivable form, woven 
in and out through all projects, until no cell 
can ever forget its part in it. 

The gradual accumulation of more and more 
information concerning the reasons for carry- 
ing out the essential health program extends 
through the third, fourth and fifth grades. This 
will involve much biological nature study and 
will result in the possession by the end of the 
fifth grade of a substantial working knowledge 
of the child’s own machinery. It is as great 
an insult to a child’s intelligence to deny him 
the knowledge of the marvels of his own 
intricate mechanism as to expect a boy to run 
an automobile by rote. Both the human body 


and the automobile can be run without under- 
standing the machinery. Simply run into the 
garage when you begin to hear a knocking or 
your engine begins to miss and have the 
mechanic or the doctor fix you up. But what 
live boy wants to? And average boys are just 
aus interested in the working of their own in- 
sides as in what goes on under the hood of an 
automobile. Only we know so much more of 
the whys of the automobile than of our own 
and the whys of the automobile stay true while 
those concerning our own functioning change 
with each new discovery. This can be man- 
aged so as to add zest to the quest for the 
live youngster. And it is comforting to know 
that the essentials of health remain as essen- 
tial as when they were first empirically deter- 
mined, 

The child should all along learn to watch his 
own progress in health as measured by the 


scales, and by a carefully graduated series of 


strength tests, stunts and games supplied by 
the Physical Education Department. 
Along about this time the emphasis may be- 


gin to shift from personal efficiency as the goal 


to family and civic health. At the same time, 
home-making and public health courses are 
being especially emphasized in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 


It is to be hoped that along with human 


physiology has gone the comparative physi- 


ology which a real teacher can not well avoid; 


that pet families have been raised in the school- 
rooms and that experimental plant nutrition 
studies have been carried on; and perhaps best 
of all, that the children have learned to raise 
one kind of animal, chickens, rabbits, pigs,. 
anything for commercial purposes and to make 
a financial success of it—to show how to raise 
healthy animals and to learn to measure health 
in the great American unit, the dollar. Inci- 
dentally, I know of no better way to clean up 
the topic of reproduction than to attack it thus,. 
in the impersonal dollar-and-cents light. 

If all this has been done in the grades, the 
boy or girl will enter the high school with all 
the facts necessary to keep him and his family 
well and have a real feeling of his dignity as 
a human being, and of the responsibility that 
his place in nature entails. High school can 
then be devoted, as high school should be, to 
technical courses usually deferred until col- 
lege. The boy and girl should be equipped 
with all the knowledge necessary for abundant, 
happy and efficient living. 





The teacher is more than mentor and preacher; more than a restraining agent. 
Unless there is an inspiration for timid and backward minds, sOmething is wrong. 


—W. L. Stephens. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


(We shall appreciate it if those whe send im Reports and Documents will 


progressive movements.] 
THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL UNDESIRABLE 


American Education for September says edi- 
torially that the all-year school, in favor of 
which so much was heard a few years ago, is 
falling into disfavor, especially in those places 
where it has had the longest trial. A few 
weeks ago the Board of Education of Newark, 
N.J., where the plan has been in operation for 
some years, voted to return to the ten-months 
school year. It is strange that in spite of 
what has been learned about the effect of 
school life upon the fatigue of children, it was 
thought that they could be kept continually 
at school tasks without harm. There are 
serious objections to the long vacation, but for 
most children the injurious effects of this long 
period of freedom from school restraint are 
less than those caused by the all-year school. 
Until the average public school is made a 
place of far less restraint than it is now the 
longer school year will bring only injury to 
most children. 


——_o—— 


40,000 TO ATTEND EXTENSION COURSES IN 
BOSTON 

More than 40,000 students will attend the 
courses given by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of University Extension this winter. 

Among the interesting courses will be: 
“Great European Writers of the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Robert Emmons Rogers of the 
Massachusetts’ Institute of Technology; a 
course in business psychology by Frank O. 
Kreager; one on social psychology, by Profes- 
sor Walter Ballou Jacobs of Brown University ; 
conversational Spanish by Carlos A. Monge 
of the foreign department of the First National 
Bank; conversational French by Professor 
Andre Moritz of Harvard; conversational 
Italian by Paul Donovan, headmaster of the 
Boston continuation school, and a_ second 
course in Italian by Eleanor Colleton, master’s 
assistant. 

Courses in accounting will be given in Sever 
Hall, Harvard, by John T. Drury; Professor 
Douglas C. Ridgley of Clark University will 
teach geography. Other courses include appre- 
ciation of music, business law, industrial or- 
ganization and management, salemanship and 
several technical subjects. 


—- Gg 


HARVARD ENROLLMENT 


The final enrollment of Harvard University 
for the new academic year is 6,812, 367 in ex- 
cess of last year’s number. The college has 
registered 3,020 students, a gain of 167 over 
last year. Every department of the university 
shows a gain in membership with the exception 


¢ 


check notably important and 


of the School of Landscape Architecture, which 

has dropped from thirty-nine to twenty-seven 

students, and the Theological School, which has 

dropped from seventy-three to thirty-five. The 

law school and the school of business adminis- 

tration show a substantial increase in size. 
—— = 

COURSE OF STUDY IN SCHOOL HEALTH 

It is a long way from the old-fashioned 
“gymnastics ” which used to constitute all of 
the physical training, physiology, and hygiene 
that some of us received to the three hundred’ 
page bulletin on “School Health” just issued 
by the Department of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania. 

The first part contains the outline in physical 
education and includes the program of physical 
exercises, posture work, marching, rhythmic 
steps, story plays, and material for rural 
schools. The lessons are carefully graded and 
outlined, ending with apparatus work for 
grades seven and eight. 

One part is devoted to folk dances, and an- 
other to games and contests. Mass competi- 
tion and athletics are described at length with 
suggestions for a field day. 

——Oo-———_ 
MODERN METHODS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

This article by Principal Frederick M. Mem- 
mott of P.S.29, Brooklyn,in New York State 
Education for September, is one of the most 
practicai that we have seen. 


“ec 


The section on 
Facing the Class” should be read by every 
teacher who expects his pupils to recite accord- 
ing to modern methods. The advice to the 
teacher on “Corrective Work” is sane and 
sensible. Professor Memmott believes that the 
training in English should result in having in 
the upper grades entire classes ready to ex- 
press their opinions to their mates and to their 
fellow pupils in assembly clearly, easily, and 
forcefully on whatever subjects are of general 
interest. Not only this but such training 
should lead to independent thought and ex- 
pression in later years, so that pupils so 
trained will not be led in blocs or groups, but 
will think for themselves when they come to 
participate in this democracy of ours. 
—o—— 
JAPANESE IN HONOLULU HIGH SCHOOL 


Two courses in Japanese have been intro- 
duced into the Honolulu High School this fall 
according to a despatch in the Boston Tran- 


script. This is the first introduction of an 
Oriental language in the territorial schools. 
The action of the school department resulted 
from the growing demand for Oriental lan- 
guage instruction, and the failure of the Japa- 
nese high schools to co-operate with the school 
department and territorial administration. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.) 


THE GOOD CITIZEN. A Textbook in Social and Vo- 
cational Civics. By Walter R. Hepner, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, and Frances Kk. Hepner, High School, Chicago. 
Cloth. 160 pages. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Once more we must express surprise at the skill of 
authors and publishers in the creation of a new way <0 
new achievements in making better citizens of boys and 
girls through regular school work. Each year, sometimes 
each season, some publisher presents a book utilizing the 
best in all previous books. There is always some new line 
of approach. The Hepners have a system of evolution of 
the Good Citizen, from the Child in the Family and the 
Citizen's Community Life through Education, the Church, 
the Newspaper (?), Fire and. Police Protection, Recrea- 
tion, Care of Defectives, Transportation, City Planning, 
Industrial Welfare, the Modern Workman, and the Mod- 
ern Farmer. 

Then the authors aim directly at citizen making through 
Politics, Township, County and City Governments, State 
and National Governments. 

The illustrations are most helpful and illuminating, and 
there are all modern pedagogical aids. The entire plan, the 
vision and the perfection of every detail make an attrac- 
tive approach to citizen making. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF TODAY. by Roscoe Lewis 

Ashley. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

There has never been a time when the need of a universal 
knowledge of and appreciation of the Constitution of the 
United States was as imperative as it is today. It was 
never so near being used as a football as it is just now, 
and it is entirely clear that the trouble with America 
today is that the Constitution has not been taught with 
commanding and convincing power. 

The schools must teach the Constitution as a life and 
death subject, as something that must be so taught that 
the next generation will worship the Constitution rever- 
ently. If there was ever a human document that bore 
evidence of Divine guidance in its creation it is the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and Mr. Ashley treats it 
as an instrument to be sacredly appreciated and admired. It 
is as practical as the laws of gravitation, as indispensable 
to the health of the nation as pure air and pure water to 
the health of an individual. 

Mr. Ashley has the genius to develop arts of teaching 
that make the Constitution of the United States brilliant 
literature, the cream of history, a revelation that has re- 
sisted the onslaught of critics for one hundred and thirty- 
seven years, as something to love as intensely as it is 
admired. 

It is a remarkable book that has come to the schools in 
a great emergency. 


LABORATORY MANUAL. By Carl William Gray and 
Claude W. Sandifur, both of Hollywood High School, 
Los Angeles. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This Manual is to accompany “Fundamentals of Chemis- 
try,” by Gray, Sandifur and Hanna. It is 7 by 10 inches 


and has good leather-bound covers. It is adequately 


illustrated and the directions are clear and attractive. 


THE LITTLE ALPINE MUSICIAN. By Johanna 
Spyri, author of “Heidi.” Translated by Helen B. 
Dole. With & colored illustrations by Howard L. Hast- 
ings. 350 pages. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

To her long gallery of child portraits with an Alpine 
setting, Johanna Spyri adds another “full length” study, 
and one of her most satisfying and charming. Vinzi is the 
only son of a prosperous farmer, whose one ambition is 
to have him follow in his footsteps and grow up to manage 
and love his beautiful estate as he has done. But Vinzi’s 
chief delight is to. make wooden whistles and reproduce 
the music he hears in the hills and in nature. A little girl 
whom he has befriended offers to give him piano lessons, 
and he is overjoyed, but they are soon stopped by the stern 
father, who sends him away to work with cousins on a 


distant mountain. Here he organizes a boys’ chorus, and 
an old monk discovers his native talent and teaches him to 
play the organ. At last comes the day when he achieves 
his great desire and when his astonished father recognizes 


the boy’s true calling. It is a little sermon against the 
insistence by “practical” parents that their children follow 
in their footsteps. This moral will not disturb other 
children, however, who will find the chief charm of the 
book in the descriptions of Swiss life and customs, and the 
author's ability to see things through the eyes of children, 
which has given her an enduring fame. 


_—— —— © -0-@- 0: @-e- ——- -—._ — 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Applied Business English.” 3y Hebert A. Hagar.— 
“Business Correspondence.” By Rupert P. SoRetle, 285 
Fifth avenue, New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

“Open Gates.” By Susan T. Spaulding and Francis T 
Spaulding. Price, $1.20.—"“Teaching English in High 
Schools.” By Russell A. Sharp. Price, $1.20. Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

arm Economics, Management and Distribution.” Gy 
Frank App. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

“Elements of Physies.”. By F. W. Merchant and C, A. 
Chant.— “Accounting Principles and Bookkeeping 
Methods.” By H. A. Finney. New York: Henr Holt 
and Company. 

“The Life, Letters and Labours of Francis Galton.” Wy 
Karl Pearson Peter Lane, London, Kk. C.: Cambridge 
University Press. 

“Getting a Laugh.” By Charles Hall Grandgent. 
Price, $2.00. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 

“The School and Country Life.” By Samuel Broad ‘cot 
McCready. Price, $1.12.—‘“Paths to Success.” By Harold 
Garnet Black. Price, $1.40. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

“Religion Outlines for Colleges.” By John M. Cooper 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Education Press. 

“Reading Blueprints.” By James K. Shallenberger. 
Price, 85 cents. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press. 

“Teachers’ Manual.” By A. W. Castle. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“A Comparative Study of the Mental Capacity of 
Childien of Foreign Parentage.” By May Bere. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Corrective Arithmetic.” By Worth J. Osburn. ° Price, 
$1.60. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Report of the Treasurer of Yale University.” New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 

“The Lagger.” By Salome Ellis. Price, $2.00.—‘White 
and Black in Kast Africa.”. By Hermann Norden. Price, 
$5.00. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company, publishers. 

“Games Worth Playing.” Price, $1.00. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 

“Use and Teaching of Classics in Schools.” By N, O. 
Wilhelm. Price, 25 cents. Farmington, Maine: ). H. 
Knowlton and Company. 

“Novelle E. Poesie.”. Edited by Henry Furst. Price, 
$2.00.—"The Rural Home.” Chicago, [ll.: The University 
of Chicago Press. 

“Folk Songs and Art Songs.” By M. Teresa Armitaz?2. 
300Ks I and Il.—*Junior Laurel Songs.” By M, Teresa 
Armitage. Boston: C. C. Birchard and Company. 
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extbooks in Daily Use 


Need Protection from Wear, Handling and Soiling. 
The Better the Protection—the Larger the Saving. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Have the Wearing Quality and Endurance Necessary to Double the Lives of the Books 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


_ THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


| SPRINGFIELD 


Samples free 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 











EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


John F. Condon, Public School No. 
12, Bronx, is to have a girls’ class in 
boxing, especially for poise and de- 
fence and other lighter demonstra- 
tions. This is in response to a peti- 
tion of girls, endorsed by their par- 
ents. Mr. Condon has a fine class of 
boys in boxing. 








INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Yhe Supreme Quthority” 


The Dictionary will prove a con- 
stant friend and helper to pupils 
especially in their English, Ge- 
ography, and History lessons. 
What more lasting service can you, 
as a teacher, perform than to direct 
an inquiring mind to the source of 
accurate, up-to-date information? 


Why not say to your Principal that 
a New International is much 
needed in your classroom? Write 
for Helps in Teaching the Diction- 
ary, Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
Get the Best 




















L. P. Job, of the State Department 
of Education of Indiana, has resigned 
and is to devote the year to profes- 
sional study. 


West Hartford, Conn., has named 
its new high school building, costing 
more than half a million dollars, for 
its most prominent citizen, educaticn- 
ally, William H. Hall, associated with 
its schools for more than fifty years. 
Professor Curtis M. Geer at the dedi- 
cation told why the building was 
named for Mr. Hall. He © said the 
name should represent three qualifica- 
tions :— 

“1. He should be a man who had 
long identified himself with the things 
that were best in the community, one 
who had interested himself in all that 
was good in the political and religious 
life of his town. 

“2. He should be one who had 
long been identified with the educa- 
tional life of the community, because 
the high school is an educational in- 
stitution. 

“3. He should be one who loves 
children, with a heart big enough to 
take in all the children in our com- 
munity, of every race and color. 

“We have a man who fulfilled ai’ 
these requirements and others as 


well. That man is William H. Hall” 





EXAMINATIONS FOR CERTIFI- 
CATES OF QUALIFICATION AS 
TEACHERS AND NURSES. 

BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 

nations of candidates for certificates 

of qualification to serve as teachers 
and nurses in the public schools of 

Boston will be held in The Teachers 

College of the City of Boston, Hunt- 

ington avenue, near the Fenway, 

during the week of the Christmas 
vacation, beginning Saturday, De- 

cember 27, 1924. 

Detailed 


Exami- 


information with respect 
to these examinations may be _ ob- 
tained by application to the Chief 
Examiner, 15 Beacon street, Boston. 
ELLEN M. CRONIN, 
Secretary, School Committee. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


In Missouri in Dallas county = lt 
teachers receive $25 a month, and 9 
receive $100; in Dent county 15 re- 
ceive $25 and 6 receive $100; in 
Douglas county 30 receive $26 and 4 
receive $100; in Hickory county 22 
receive $25 and 7 receive $100, and in 
Bollinger county 21 receive $25, and 1 
receives $100. The inequality is within 
counties as well as between counties. 


In his annual report Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, announces that the number of 
students will be restricted within limits 
that will assure adequate teaching ac- 
commodations.. He believes that the 
number of applicants for admission 
will not decrease during the next few 
years. The enrollment 1922-23 was 
9,902 ; 1923-24, HOR, 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
oftenfeel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 


‘OR Your 


EYES 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 

Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 

Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee Sst. 

Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 510° Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 





Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS MISS E. F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 











a a a Fifth Avenue. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Yew yorx 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 


to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 











The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


— ofners i fnelsers for ance of public schools. Last year she 


schools, colleges and universities— spent $23,000,000. The value of 
school buildings and grounds in 1900 
was $1,000,000; in 1920, $48,000,000. 


Seven years ago North Carolina 
spent $1,000,000 a year on mainten- 


private, public and denominational— 
and in assisting trained, Christian 
teachers and other workers to larger 
fields of service. Write today to 
HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 
410 Urban Building, 
122 South Fourth Avenue, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


For the first time in many years 
there is not a single athlete in the 
thirty Harvard students, twenty-two 
of whom are seniors and eight of 
whom are juniors, who have been 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
in its annual fall selection of those 
adjudged the best students of their 
respective classes. Fourteen of those 
named are Massachusetts boys, while 
nine are from Greater Boston homes. 











‘FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
) Joseph Lee, Boston, offers two prizes 
—$350 and $150—for the best one- 
act plays interpreting social work. The 
prize-winning plays will be enacted at 
the national conference on social work 
to be held in Denver next summer and 
after that they will be brought out in 
other cities. They are to be chosen 
on a basis not only of their social 
message, but also of their entertain- 
ment value. The judges include Jane 














WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











INDIVIDUALITY IN HANDWRITING 


within ethical bounds embracing LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE and EN- 
DURANCE, is developed by teachers and pupils who learn PALMER 
METHOD PENMANSHIP. 

THE PALMER METHOD FREE SERVICE is maintained for all schools 
in which the Palmer Method Textbooks are used. 

If you do not understand the PALMER METHOD PLAN thru which 
good poameneh thruout a school system may soon be an assured fact, 
please let us tell you all about it. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ml. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 
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Addams of Hull House, Chicago; 
Zona Gale and Winchell Smith, play- 
wrights; Julia Lathrop, formerly chief 
of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, and 
Samuel Atkins Eliot, Jr. 


The 1920 census shows that there 
are nearly 3,000,000 illiterates in the 
United States, and that nearly 1,000). 
000 are white of native-born parent 
age. 

An investigation in over 2,000 high 
schools in the United States during a 
period of three and a half years re 
veals that 940,000, or fully thirty per 
cent., of the total enrollment of stu- 
dents in all secondary schools dt:ring 
the year 1923-1924 took Latin. This 
number exceeded by 16,000 the com- 
bined total of pupils who studied 
other foreign languages. These are 
trained by 23,500 teachers. 

President Lemuel H. Murlin of 
Boston University once taught at the 
rate of $1.25 a day in an ungraded 
school of Convoy, O. At the end of 
the school year, when he asked the 
German-American farmer with whom 
he boarded how much his expenses 
were for the school term, he was told 
that they amounted to just $16.54. 


Mrs. Lucy Jenkins Franklin, the new 
dean of women at Boston University, 
is to be inaugurated on December 12, 


—_ 


Superintendent H. S. Gruver of 
Lynn, in co-operation with the mayor 
has arranged to have all school jani- 
tors to be traffic officers on duty in 
front of all schools when children in 
mass come or go. This results from 
two recent deaths of school children 
from automobile accidents. 

—_— 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, says: 
“I suppose that an improvement which 
has taken place in general in our 
country more rapidly in the last ten 
years than ever before is something 
we can imitate when we try to im- 
prove the situation in the home. (t is 
the use of the method of leading or 
guiding and stimulating interest, wit 
the result that the children are inter- 
ested in their ‘socialized’ school work. 
I want to know what we can do to- 
wards better ‘socialization’ of the 
American people. We want to p»r- 
suade our own communities how every 
good force can be brought to bear on 
improving the conditions in which the 
children are brought up.” 


More money was distributed by the 
Carnegie Foundation during the last 
fiscal year than in any previous year. 
The sum was $12,948,619, and it ce- 
duced to $40,252,665 the outstanding 
obligations incurred by a three-yeaz 
program undertaken in 1923. While 
in the fiscal year ended last October 1 
the corporation paid out more than it 
had in any previous year, it incurred 
new obligations amounting to only 
$2,448,540—the smallest ever author- 
ized in a twelve-month period. The 
original endowment of $124,936,275 
had mounted to $133,659,024 by Oc- 
tober 1, 1923, and income during the 
ensuing year was $7,397,714. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


DECEMBER. 


1-6:Associati ion of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

6: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 
7: American Historical Association, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

2- 28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 

97-29: American Association for 
Labor Legislation, Washington, D. 


Cc. 

American Philological, Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. : 
Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

97-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C 
97-31: Bot tanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

29-31: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America. 

American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. - 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. ; ; 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 

National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 
29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 

2-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 


JANUARY, 1925. 


§-10: Association cof American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 
6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 

: Louisville Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FEBRUARY 


23-24: Annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. J. Ww. 
Ankeney, secretary, Ithaca, N. Y. 

22-26: Department of Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Happy Days! 
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This is a homelike c country 
motel _ well-appointed, truly 
able, and located at 
of the famous 
Northfield Schools. Good 
food, Warm rooms, library, 
and other homelike com- 
forts are enjoyed. Weather- 
Man permitting, there are 
also Winter Sports. 
. For rest, change, and 
recreation, the tired teacher 
Will find The Northfield 
ideal. Attractive rates. 
Write for illustrated folder 
Cr phone Northfield 44 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
AMBERT G. MOODY, Mer. 
| FRANK W. KELLOGG, 
Asst. Mgr. 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


DISCRIMINATES IN SELECTION 
RECOMMENDS WITH EMPHASIS 
FOLLOWS UP TEACHERS PLACED 


Prompt and Careful Response to Inquiries. Holiday Vacancies Now. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








iring Promotion. 
Operate everywhere. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best Schools, Col- 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges _ and Normals 
r “ our clients. Send for 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. booklet, “Teaching 
40TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY isteotenes "4 Colleges, 

Schools and Families 

a superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 

hundreds of high grade positions 

(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 

é 0 'g CNC . ers. Established 1889. No charge 
2 employers, 


none for registration. 

you neee a teacher for any de- 

sirable place or know where a teacher may %: wanted, address H. S. Kellogg. 
31 Union Square, New York 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 
— e AVENUE superior people. We 
New York City “— - 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. ster only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
1386 Euclid Avenue . ac >} 
Ciesaanad, Obie. free to school officials. 
406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Established 1855 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, nc 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 











WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. - Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


AGENCY Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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How does music educate ? 








By stimulating mental alertness; by reaching, awaken- 
ing, and guiding the developing powers of the child 
mind. It requires, however, the judicious use of repro- 
ductions of the rea/ music to secure lasting results. 











Try these lessons in discrimination in your classes 





One of these selections says “busy,” one “quiet, con- 
templative, or dreamy.” Which? 


Nocturne in E Flat (Chopin) Samaroff 6269 
Caprice (Ogarew) Powell 806 


One of these says “happy,” one says “sad.” Which? 


Waltz in G Flat Major (Chopin) Moiseivitch 55156 
Death of Ase (Grieg) Victor Orchestra 35470 M e 


tk One of these says “dance,” another “gallop,” another 
Pt “march.” Which? 
t Light Cavalry Overture 

(von Suppe) Victor Orchestra 19080 


War March of the Priests 
(Mendelssohn) New York Orchestra 6464 


Waltzing Doll (Poldini) : Powell 806 


One of these says “elves,” another “fairies.” Which? 


Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk 
(Debussy) Rachmaninoff 813 


Scherzo—Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
(Mendelssohn) Philadelphia Orchestra 6238 


Who can make up a story that seems to be suggested 
by either of these? 


Funeral March of a Marionette 


(Gounod) Victor Orchestra 35730 
Ballet Music from Rosamunde 
(Schubert-Kreisler) Kreisler 723 


Have you ‘secured attention, interest, concentration, 
discrimination >? Have you aroused the imagination, the ! i 
sense of beauty, the joy cf discovery, the power of 


expression? Then you have contributed to the education ; 
of the children. 








Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company — 
Camden, N. J. 














